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The Coffin House in Newbury, Massachusetts 
and those who habe made it their home 


sy James W. Sprinc, LL.B. 


CHAPTER I 
In which we read of Mr. Tristram 
Coffyn and of Tristram his son 


EBRUARY 20, 1929, Margaret 
EK. C. Merriam, wife of Arthur 
MI. Merriam of Manchester, 
\Massachusetts, conveyed to “The So- 
ciety for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities” all that parcel of land 
with the buildings thereon situated on 
High Street in the Town of Newbury, 
Massachusetts, and bounded:— 
Easterly by said High Street, about one hun- 
dred and eighty-one feet; southerly by land now 
or late of W. P. Lunt and L. Dame, about three 
hundred and thirty feet; westerly by land con- 
veyed by Edmund C. Colman to Edward Per- 


kins, one hundred feet: and northerly by the 
same three hundred feet. 


This deed of gift further relates that 
“The Westerly portion of the building 
on said premises comprises the house 
which was occupied by my ancestor 
Tristram Coffin, the younger of that 
name and with its additions is the house 
occupied by his descendants and my 





ancestors since near the beginning of 
the settlement of the Town of Newbury, 
and is familiarly known as the Coffin 
house and is now conveyed by me to 
said The Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities in memory 
of my mother, Elizabeth Low Coffin 
Colman, wife of Moses Colman, both 
late of said Newbury.” “ It is my wish 
that said building be put in good condi- 
tion and preserved for all time as an 
example of early American architecture 
and as a memorial to my parents.” 

Other descendants of Tristram Cof- 
fin generously have seized upon this 
opportunity to make gifts to the So- 
ciety so that an endowment fund could 
be created to aid in carrying out that 
part of the donor’s intention which was 
that said building be put in good con- 
dition and preserved for all time as an 
example of early American architec- 
ture. 

The old house is more than an ex- 
ample of early American architecture. 
It is a living memorial of the story of 
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our Commonwealth since near its very 
birth and a monument to the sterling 
qualities of the citizens of old New- 
bury, to Tristram Coffin, Jr., and to 
those of his descendants in particular 
who also made it their home. 

The searcher of titles can only state 
as fact that which is written and duly 
recorded. Original grants frequently 
never reached the recorder’s hands and 
early records often have been de- 
stroyed. And so it is with the birth of 
that part of this old house in which 
Tristram Coffin the younger of that 
name made his home, which is the 
southwesterly portion of the present 
building minus the projection built and 
used in part by Joshua Coffin, instruc- 
tor of youth and historian of Newbury, 
as his library. In making my search 
into the past of the Coffin house, the 
land about it, and the history of those 
who have lived in it, in addition to the 
usual sources of information, I have 
read and now quote freely from Joshua 
Coffin’s History of Newbury, New- 
buryport and West Newbury, from 
1635 to 1845, John J. Currier’s Ould 
Newbury, and John J. Currier’s His- 
tory of Newbury, published in 1902, 
the latter a most prolific fund of ac- 
curately related information. 

In the spring of 1635 “Some of the 
chief of Ipswich desired leave to re- 
move to Quascacunquen, to begin a 
plantation there which was granted 
them, and it was named Newberry.” 

The first settlement of Newberry was 
by the north shore of the Quascacun- 
quen, now Parker, river. The supply of 
fertile land did not prove to be as great 
as had been expected and many of the 
settlers shortly were in favor of remov- 
ing to a new location a few miles farther 
north near the south bank of the Merri- 


mack River, and, in 1642, it was voted 
that each freeholder “should have a 
house lott of foure akers” in the new 
location. 

In 1609, Mr. Tristram Coffyn was 
born in Brixham parish, town of Plym. 
outh, Devonshire, England, the son of 
Peter and Joanna Coffyn. The title 
“Mr.” was applied only to persons of 
eminence in the early days of the Col- 
ony, and its use would indicate that 
Tristram Coffyn was considered a per- 
son of prominence. He was but thirty- 
three years of age when he left Eng- 
land in 1642, during the first year of 
the Great Rebellion, and came to New- 
bury bringing with him his mother, 
who died in 1661, his two sisters, 
Eunice and Mary, his wife, who was 
born Dionis Stevens, and his five young 
children, Peter, aged twelve vears, 
Tristram, Jr., aged ten years, Elizabeth. 
James and John. He was a royalist and 
the only one of the early settlers of 
Newbury who had followed the stand- 
ard of King Charles First. 

Newbury bore little resemblance to 
old England. It was a frontier settle- 
ment. Indian tribes lived just beyond 
the Merrimack and took fish from its 
waters. Savage animals were not un- 
known. Wolves preyed upon the sheep 
of the early settlers. There were no 
roads as we know them. Travel over 
land was by trails made by the In- 
dians and the larger wild animals. Ac- 
cess by water was the only safe and 
feasible approach to this so called town. 

A cavalier in this Puritan settlement 
in the making along the Merrimack, we 
find Mr. Tristram Coffyn turning his 
hand to whatever opportunity pre- 
sented. December 26, 1647, he obtained 
the grant to keep a ferry at Newbury 
side, and, with the aid of his wife, 
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Dionis, he set up and operated an or- 
dinary or inn, where he was allowed 
“to retayle wine, paying according to 
order.” March 28, 1648, the town of 
Newbury was presented “for want of 
a convenient safe way from the new 
town to the ferry side.” The witnesses 
of this presentment were Tristram 
Coffin of Newbury and John Stevens 
of Salisbury. March 21, 1652-3, Mr. 
Coffin was permitted to “still continue 
fferry man, conditionally he keep suf- 
ficient men and Boates and to carry the 
passengers of our towne for two pence 
a person out, and two pence Back and 
four pence a beast, and he shall have it 
so long as the towne shall see cause.” 
“February 10, 1654-5, there was granted 
lyonel Worth, in consideration of his re- 
signing to the town five acres of land 
for a Highway to Salisbury ferry by his 
house where he now dwelleth wch land 
he formerly purchased of Mr. Coffin, 
next to Mr. Rawson’s land—eight acres 
of upland beyond the new Towne.” A 
new way, now known as _ Jefferson 
street. leading from the country road, 
now High Street, Newburyport, to the 
ferry landing opposite Carr’s Island, 
was laid out soon after the bridge was 
built in 1655. This highway was taken 
in part from the farm owned by Lionel 
Worth “formerly granted by the Town 
of Newberry unto Mr. Edward Raw- 
son.” 

This statement “wch land he (Lionel 
Worth) formerly purchased of Mr. Cof- 
fin next to Mr. Rawson’s land” is the 
only clew which we have as to where 
Mr. Tristram Coffyn owned land in 
Newbury. House lots were laid out by 
the “lott layers” and assigned to the 
freeholders as early as 1645. In the list 
of lots so assigned appears the “flerry 
lott.” Perhaps this is the lot which Mr. 


Tristram Coffyn owned. The name of 
Rawson does not appear. The house 
lots were assigned to the persons named 
in the list shown in the Proprietors’ 
Records in exchange for land previous- 
ly granted them at Parker river and 
many of the transfers and conveyances 
were promptly recorded by the town 
clerk. Some of them, however, were 
forgotten or overlooked. In 1651 the 
Proprietors’ Records show that “These 
persons heer under mentioned are ac- 
knowledged to be ffreeholders and to 
have an interest in all comons belong- 
ing to the Towne as having lawfully 
purchased theyr priviledges from such 
as had the priviledges estated on them 
by the Towne.” The name Coffin does 
not appear. 

In the appended list of transactions, 
we find, however—“Mr. Coffin hath 
Mr. Snellings.” The name Snelling does 
not otherwise appear. I wonder if Mr. 
Snelling was that Dr. William Snelling 
who was presented for denouncing his 
enemies with intemperate zeal. His 
friends William Thomas and Thomas 
Milward signed and filed with the clerk 
of the court the following delightful 
statement:— 

“This is to certify whom it may concern that 
we the subscribers being called upon to testify 
against Mr. William Snelling for words by him 
uttered, affirm that being in way of merry dis- 
course, a health being drunk to all friends, he 
answered 

I'll pledge my friends 

And for my foes 

A plague for their heels 

And a poxe for their toes. . 

“Since when he hath affirmed that he only in- 
tended the proverb used in the west country, 
nor do we believe he intended otherwise.” 

Affixed to this statement was the fol- 
lowing acknowledgment :— 

“March 12, 1651-2, all which I acknowledge 
and I am sorry | did not express my intent, or 
that I was so weak as to use so foolish a prov- 
erb.” Signed: GuiLt1eELMus SNELLING. 
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The Court could not take a joke, 
however, and March 30, 1652, “Mr. 
William Snelling upon his presentment 
for cursing is fined ros and fees of 
court.” 

The merry discourse may have been 
cause by imbibing the heady beer 
which Dionis Coffin sold at the exorbi- 
tant price of three pence a quart, in 
Tristram Coffin’s ordinary, for which 
alleged transgression she was presented 
in September of 1653. She proved, how- 
ever, “that she put six bushels of malt 
into the hogshead” and was discharged. 
Mr. Volstead was not the first to pre- 
scribe the alcoholic contents of bever- 
ages. The Great and General Court of 
Massachusetts, in 1645, enacted that 
“every person licensed to keep an ordi- 
nary, shall always be provided with 
good wholesome beer of four bushels 
of malt to the hogshead, which he shall 
not sell above two pence the ale quart 
on penalty of forty shillings the first 
offence and for the second offence shall 
lose his license.” Dame Coffin quite 
logically reasoned more malt more 
pence and properly was acquitted. 

Mr. Tristram Coffyn could not have 
found life in Newbury much to his lik- 
ing and in 1654 or 5 he removed to 
Salisbury. In 1659 he visited Nan- 
tucket and the next year removed there 
with his wife, mother and four of his 
children, James, John, Stephen, who 
was born in Newbury, May 11, 1652, 
and Mary, who was born in Haverhill, 
February 20, 1645. He died in Nan- 
tucket in 1681, at the age of seventy- 
two years. 

Peter Coffin (as the name came to be 
spelled) and Tristram, Junior, were of 
different fiber. Time had caused the 
memories of their life in England to be- 
come dim and existence in a puritan 


settlement, with its rigid rules of con- 
duct and total absence of amusement, 
had no fear for them. Peter Coffin re 
moved to New Hampshire in 1659 
where he died at Exeter in 1715, hav- 
ing been a judge of His Majesty’s Su- 
perior Court of Judicature, the first 
member of His Majesty’s Council of 
the Province, and, as the Boston News- 
Letter has it, was “a gentleman very 
serviceable both in church and state.” 

Tristram Coffin, Junior, born in 
1632, was the only one to remain in 
Newbury. He liked the town, his 
friends were there, and then, too, there 
was the widow Somerby. Judith Somer- 
by was the widow of Henry Somerby, 
one of the freeholders of Newbury at 
his death, and the daughter of Mr. Ed- 
mund Greenleaf. She was twenty-eight 
years of age and Tristram, Junior, was 
twenty-one years of age when they 
were married on March 2, 1653. 

It is not clear whether he built what 
is now the southwesterly end of this old 
house which we know as the Coffin 
house, for himself and his bride, or 
whether it was the house which she had 
been given by her father or had re- 
ceived by devise from her first hus- 
band, Henry Somerby. 

Joshua Coffin, “Instructor of Youth,” 
and a direct descendant of Tristram, 
Jr., in his History of Newbury, New 
buryport and West Newbury from 1635 
to 1845, says that “Tristram Coffin, Jr., 
about 1654, erected the house in which 
the compiler of this work now resides.” 
How he arrived at this information | 
do not know. Tristram, Junior’s, first 
child, Judith, was born in Newbury, 
December 4, 1653. Why not 1653 for 
the date of its erection? We do not 
know how he came to own the land on 
which it stands or when. We know that 
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his father owned land at some time 
before 1653 near the ferry, not very 
far away, and land which he had of the 
over zealous Mr. Snelling. There are 
no deeds of record to Tristram Coffin, 
Jr., of this land. 

John J. Currier in his book entitled 
Ould Newbury says that “Some au- 
thorities claim that the rear part of the 
old Coffin house was built by Henry 
Somerby previous to his death, and 
that it was the home of his widow at 
the time of her marriage to Tristram 
Coffin, Jr.” There is no settlement or 
probate of any estate of Henry Somer- 
by or Mr. Edmund Greenleaf, and no 
deeds from either of them are of record. 
We do know that Tristram Coffin, Jr., 
devised this house and land about it in 
and by his last will and testament as 
being “my now dwelling house,” and 
that he makes no mention of it being 
the property of his wife who survived 
him. One glance at the dates of the 
births of his ten children and but a 
casual reading of the many activities of 
his busy life has convinced me that 
Tristram Coffin, Jr., and Judith, his 
wife, had little time for moving from 
place to place and that this is the house 
where they began and death ended their 
married life. 

Under Governor Andros a tax was 
levied upon all the inhabitants of New- 
bury. In the tax list for 1688, “Dec" 
Coffin” appears as having a family of 
three heads and as owning 4 houses 
(meaning buildings, I take it) 5 (prob- 
ably acres) plow lands, 8 (probably 
acres) meadow, 3 (probably acres) 
pasture, 2 horses, 4 oxen, 5 cows, 2 
three year old (cows or heifers), I two 
vear old (cow or heifer), 3 one year 
old (heifers or calves), 30 sheep and 2 
hoggs. His son James Coffin, then 











twenty-nine years old, appears as hav- 
ing a family of 2 heads, and as own- 
ing 2 houses (meaning buildings, I 
take it), 1 one year old horse (or colt), 
2 cows and 1 hogg. In 1683 an inven- 
tory was made of the sheep in New- 
bury of which there were found to be 
704 in one flock owned by sixteen indi- 
viduals of which “Serjeant Tris. Cof- 
fin” is credited with 55. This tax list 
clearly shows what real and personal 
property Tristram, Jr., owned as late 
as 1688 and that at this time James, 
his son, already was living in the house 
built for him by his father and referred 
to in his will, which will I later give in 
full. 

Tristram Coffin, Jr.’s, trade is given 
as that of merchant tailor. I am not 
certain in just what way the business 
of a merchant tailor differed from that 
of the ordinary tailor. It may well be 
that a merchant tailor was one who 
converted the wool from his own and 
his neighbors’ sheep into cloth and bar- 
tered the surplus cloth not needed by 
his immediate family among his neigh- 
bors as well as one who cut out and 
made cloth into garments to be worn. 
Whatever his business or trade may 
have been it is clear that Tristram Cof- 
fin, Junior, was one of the leading citi- 
zens of this little settlement on the 
Merrimack. 

I like to think of young Tristram as 
he plied his trade or took up his many 
civic burdens in this house of his which 
faced towards the south, as did all early 
New England houses regardless of the 
direction in which the road pointed on 
which they were situated. It had its 
doorway on the south side, where the 
southern doorway now is, and the great 
chimney was near the eastern end, 
perhaps forming part of that same 
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great chimney which is now in the cen- 
ter of the present structure. There was 
one room on the ground floor, one room 
on the second floor, perhaps two, and 
an attic. Young couples today start 
housekeeping in a kitchenette apart- 
ment, with parlor, bed room, bath and 
kitchenette. Tristram’s parlor and 
kitchen were one and the same, and the 
bath was eliminated. 

Here we can picture Tristram Coffin 
living for over fifty years of his long 
and useful life. From this old house 
each Sunday he went his way to the old 
First Church in Newbury where for 
twenty vears he was deacon. Here it 
was that he and his good wife, Judith, 
brought up their ever-increasing fami- 
ly; Judith, the first born, whom we 
have already mentioned, who later 
married John Sanborn of Hampton, on 
November 19, 1674, and who died No- 
vember 10, 1723; Deborah, born No- 
vember 10, 1655, who married Joseph 
Knight of Newbury, October 31, 1677, 
and died January 29, 1723; Mary, born 
November 12, 1657, who married 
Joseph Little’ of Newbury, October 31, 
1677, the same day on which her sister 
Deborah, married Joseph Knight, and 
died January 27, 1737; James the first 
son, born April 22, 1659, who married 
November 16, 1685, Florence, daughter 
of William Hooke of Boston, and for 
whom his father Tristram, Junior, built 
a house near by and who died March 4, 
1726; John, born September 8, 1660, 
who died May 13, 1677, at sixteen years 
of age; Lydia, born April 22, 1662, 
who married, first, Moses Little of 
Newbury, and later, after his death, 
John Pike of Newbury, March 18, 
1695, and died August 13, 1714; Enoch, 
born January 21, 1664, who died No- 
vember 12, 1675, when but eleven 


years old; Stephen, born August 18 
1665, who married October 8, 1685 
Sarah, daughter of John Atkinson of 
Newbury, and died August 31, 1725: 
Peter, born July 27, 1667, who married 
Apphia, daughter of Richard Dole of 
Newbury, and died January 19, 1747: 
and Nathaniel, born March 26, 1669, 
who, after his marriage on March 29, 
1693, continued to live on in the old 
house with his father and mother. 

Here it was that Tristram, Junior, 
March 7, 1663, when thirty-one years 
of age, received his first elective office 
of which we have record, that of one of 
the three fence viewers, “In the middle 
of the towne.” In 1666 he was one of 
those who signed a petition from New- 
bury to the General Court, favoring the 
adoption of conciliatory measures and 
the repeal of all legislative acts dis- 
pleasing to the King. Newbury was not 
a good place, evidently, at this time for 
the Sam Adams type of politics. 

March 2, 1667-8, Tristram Coffin, 
Jr., at the age of thirty-five years first 
was elected one of the five selectmen of 
the town and March 1, 1668-9, and 
March 1, 1679-80, he was again elected 
selectman. September 21, 1677, he was 
“chosen to joyne with Richard Knight 
to be a Lott layer in the Roome of Wil- 
liam Titcomb deceased.” In 1678 “Tris- 
tram Coffin, age 47,” took the oath of 
allegiance. 

May 24, 1677, the General Court or- 
dered that one tithing man to every 
ten families in the town should be ap- 
pointed by the selectmen to apprehend 
all Sabbath-breakers, “those who ab- 
sent themselves from the public wor- 
ship of God on the Lord’s day,” disor- 
derly children and servants, night 
walkers and tipplers, and in the absence 
of a constable take them before a mag- 
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istrate Or commit them to prison. Un- 
der the charter of the Province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay tithing men were re- 
quired to carry a black staff, two feet 
long, tipped at one end with brass three 
inches wide, as a badge of authority. 
March 31, 1679, Tristram Coffin, Jr., 
was appointed one of the tithing men 
of the town and March 24, 1680, April 
25, 1681, and each vear thereafter, 
through 1685-6, he was reappointed to 
that position. It is interesting to note, 
in passing, that the office of tithing man 
in Newbury was not abolished until 
1838. 

Tristram Coffin, Jr., was a member 
of the militia company of Newbury 
and by 1679 he had been promoted 
from private to sergeant. In 1680 an 
effort was made to divide the soldiers 
of Newbury into two companies. May 
16, 1683, the General Court ordered 
“that Thomas Novce be captain of the 
second company, Trystram Coffyne, 
leiftenant, and Jacob Tappin, ensigne 
and that commissions goe out accord- 
ingly.” 

In 1680 Robert Mason, grandson of 
Captain John Mason, came over from 
England. He laid claim to all the land 
from Salem to the Merrimack River 
under the grant to his grandfather 
made before the settlement of Massa- 
chusetts. A petition was drawn up and 
addressed to the King concerning the 
righteousness of this claim. One of the 
nine signers was Tristram Coffyn. 

March 7, 1680-81, and again March 
13, 1682-3, Tristram Coffin was ap- 
pointed one of the three “standing way 
wardens to see that every inhabitant 
do their part on the hve wayes.” 

May 4, 1681, Serjeant Tristram Cof- 
fin and Joseph Pike were employed “to 
treat with Mr. John Emerson about his 


wages for keeping schoole.” 

May 5, 1686, he was one of a commit- 
tee of seventeen to devise a plan for a 
division of the upper woods among the 
freeholders of Newbury. This matter 
had been brewing for some seven years 
and December 2, 1686, “Lieutenant 
Coffin” and Henry Short were ap- 
pointed the two lot layers to parcel out 
this common land. 

September 6, 1687, he was one of a 
committee of six whose duty it was to 
procure “a Lattin schoolmaster for 
reading, writing and cyphering.” 

In 1694 Tristram Coffin was elected 
one of a committee of three to divide 
the town into two parishes, and May 
29, 1695, again May 29, 1700, May 28, 
1701, and May 27, 1702, he was elected 
one of the deputies from the town of 
Newbury to the General Court. 

October 18, 1700, he was appointed 
one of a committee of two to procure 
a new bell “of about 400 lbs. weight” 
for the new First Parish Meeting 
House in which, in November of 1700, 
he and his youngest child Nathaniel 
were granted liberty to build pews, “at 
their own charge.” 

Here we have a perfect cross-section 
of the activities of this town of New- 
bury for nigh on to fifty years in the 
bare record of the achievements of this 
one man, Tristram Coffin, once the 
vounger of that name. Is it to be mar- 
velled at that one’s instinct is to stand 
with bared head before the southern 
doorway of this old house as one pic- 
tures the body of that worthy man be- 
ing carried to its last resting place in 
the cemetery but a few steps away 
where can be found the stone on which 
is written “to the memory of Tristram 
Coffin, Esq., who having served the 
first church of Newbury in the office 
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of a Deacon 20 years died February 4, 
1704, aged 72 years. 
On earth he pur-chased a good degree, 


Great boldness in the faith and liberty, 
And now possesses immortality. 


Here, by his side, 
wife Judith, who died December 15, 
1705, under a stone which in part is 
inscribed, “to the memory of Mirs. 
Judith late virtuous wife of Deac. 
Tristram Coffin, Esqr., who having 
lived to see 177 of her children and 
children’s children to the third genera- 
tion died December 15, 1705 aged 80.” 
Race suicide, so called, was not known 
in this old house in Newbury. 

Tristram Coffin, formerly Junior, 
died testate. His will in full is well 
worth the reading, although it evident- 
ly was written by a scrivener who had 
not profited by the teaching of the 
“Lattin schoolmaster,” if spelling 
formed any part of his instruction. 


was laid his good 


“In the name of God amen I Tristram Coffin 
of Newbury in the Countey of Essex Massachu- 
setts provans New England I being pe pee of 
my owne martallity and at this time of a des- 
posing mind dow mak this as my last Will and 
testament comiting my Sole to God in and 
tharow the marrits of Jesus Christ and my boody 
to the dust in hops of a joyfull Resuarection and 
as for my wourldly goods which God hath geven 
me | despose of them as folloeth 

1. I dou hear by order and appoyent my son 
Nathanuel Coffin to take spesshall care of my 
wife his mothar to prouid for har in all Re- 
spectes duoring har life all things nessesary for 
har comfortabell being both in sicknis and in 
heleth. 

2. My will is and I dou hear by geue to my 
son James Coffin to him his heirs and assigns 
the hous he now leuith in and the shop the two 
barns next his hous and one half of the pastuor 
land ejoyning Including his orchard as part of 
it that side next maiar March 1s land, soo much 
frunt as from March 1s land to half way the 
Cow yeard between the Barns; as allso all ™ 
plowland | “pr of John Long and Shuball: 

In Joy the 3 acres and a half with in one vear 
aftar my eh and tou partes of fieue of all 
coman priviligis. In the twons comans: and the 
one half part of my orchard and pastuor land at 
Trotters bridg: and one half of the meddew I 


bouft of Parsitill Lowe: and fouer acres of tha: 
meddow a joyning to deacon Colin Noys all the 
leneght of the medow of equall bredth at bot' 
ends: and seuen acres of meddo at Jeryco whic) 
1 bouft of Mr. Dole and a lot of meddo 
Plumb Lland which I bouft of Richard Jackma: 
and the othar pece of meddo which I bouft o! 
Jackman, at ould twon: and and the seven on 
half of the woudland I bouft of Ekdmon Moore 
and one theird part of the Rate lot I bouft « 
Joseph Plumer and one halfe of the Rate lot a 
John Emoris Medow: Including that .6. acre 
which the Comety grantid him to be part of i 
and one halfe of the woud lot lately 
which joynith to Richard Browns lot. and dock 
tar Topans: and all that lot of upland whicl 
lieth in Salesbury. which I bouft of Mr. Bayley 
all wais prouidid that my son James Coffin pay 
to his brother Nathanuell Coffin fortey shillin: 
a year duaring his mothars life to be paid In o1 
as money for har supply 

3. My will is and I dow geue to my sot 
Stephen Coffin to him his heirs and assigns all 
my housing and upland and meddows with pri 


laid ou’ 


iligis of Comman Reights belonging to me in 
hauerhill. and all my meddo within the bounds 
of Mr. Hookes farme, and all my meddow at 


Plumb Iland at the North end of the 
callid the hundred acres: and one fifte 
Comman Reights in Newbury: and one fift part 
of my free hould lotes: and one theird part of! 
the Rate lot I bouft of Joseph Plumer. he patneg 
to his son Tristram fieus pounds. 

4. My will is I geue to my son Peter Cofhn 
to him his heirs and assigns for euer the farm at 
glostar with the [land and all priviligis in Coman 
within the tuon ship of glostar the which I have 
geuen him a deed of: and I geve him six shillins 
and I dou hear by ordar my said son Petar Cof- 
fin: to pay to his brother Nathanuell Coffin all 
that Is due to me from him ethar by book bill 
or bond: and the 6 lb a year that my wife should 
reseue of him annually: duoring har natural life 
becas my son Nathanuell must provid for his 
mothar. 

5s. My will Is and I dou geue to my son 
Nathanuel Coffin to him, his heirs and assign 
my now dwelling hous with my barnes and pas- 
tuor land a joyning and archards so much frunt 
as from Richard Browns land to half way the 
cow yeard: betwen the barns: and two partes of 
feue of all Coman Reights in Newbury and all 
my plowland a joyning to Joseph Downers land: 
and the one half of my archard and pastuar land 

t Trotters bridg and one half of the wood land 
I bouft of Edmon Moore; and the one halfe of 
my Rate lot at Emaris meddow: Including my 
son Jamses is .6. acres as part of it: and the 
one theird part of the Rate lot I bouft of Joseph 
Plumer. and 2 parts of fieue of my free howld 
lots: and that Rat lot that I bouft of Hugh 
March and Hains. by John Browns uper hous 


land 
part of 
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ajoyning to the land Petar Coffin bouft of John 
Bartlet and all my medow at littell Pin Iland. 
and all the .6. acres I bouft of Nath Badger. 
and all the medow bouft of the longs a of Danil 
Osolloway: ecsepting the .4. acres geuen to 
James. and half the medow I bouft of Parsifell 
Lowle: and all the medow at JeRecow one the 
north east sid of the creck. and fower lots at 
Plumb Iland of meddow: Whelars lot and Smith 
2. lots and Grenlef lot: and the one halfe of the 
woud lot lately laid out lung betwen Richard 
Browns and dockter Toppans: as allso all my 
howhowld goods and cattell and shep: and 
swine and hars:s and all othar things belonging 
to me and all my debtes due to me by book 
bills ad bonds or othar wise. 

6. My will is I geue to my grandson Tristram 
Sambron: fower pounds to be paid to him by 
his father out of the money I lent him to by 
meddow with. and the Remaindar I geue to my 
daftar Judeth. 

7. Itam I geue to my daftar Deborah Knight 
ss and: twelf walnot trese: In that land I bouft 
of Edman Moorse: ad to har son Tristram 
Knight a cowe. 

8. I geue to my daftar Marey Latte! 5s ad to 
har son Tristram Littel a cow and .2. Shep: 

9. I geue to my daftar Lidea Pike. 5 s. 

10. | geue to my grand daftar Marey Littell 

fethar bed and bostar and pillo. and apar of 
blinkits and 2 couer leds and 2 pare of shetes. 

11. my will is and I dou hear by appoyent 
my son Nathanuell Coffin to be the executor of 
this my will to pay all my honist deptes and to 
reseue all my debtes. and to par forme the legis- 
sie according to this my will and to take speshall 
care of his mothar in her age and I dou Renouns 
all formar wils by me made and declar this to 
be my last will as witnis my hand and sail this 
12. dy of May 1703 ad in the Second year of 
the Reign of our Souerin lady Quen Ann of 


| «? . 
¢ iwland ec. ‘TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Seal 
Signid Selid ad ownid in the presens of 
Richrd Brown junr 
Anthony Somerby 
Nicolas Pettingell 
Proved 23 February 1704 


CHAPTER II 
In which Deacon Nathaniel Coffin, 
Colonel Joseph Cofin and Major 
Joshua Coffin play their parts in the 
history of the old house. 
ARAGRAPH 5 of the will of 
Tristram Coffin, Jr., is the para- 
graph which interests us. By it 


Nathaniel Coffin is given “my now 
dwelling hous with my barnes and pas- 
tuor land a joyning and orchards so 
much frunt as from Richard Brown’s 
land to half way the cow yeard: be- 
tween the barns:” This parcel of land 
remained intact and in the immediate 
family for a long time. “Mv now dwell- 
ing hous” must have been the whole 
southern part of the present structure 
less the addition made by Joshua and 
probably included no part of the north- 
eastern end of the house with the east- 
ern doorway, ‘hall and staircase lead- 
ing out of it. 

Nathaniel Coffin was the youngest 
and favorite child of Tristram. He was 
born March 22, 1669, and was thirty- 
five vears old at the time of his father’s 
death. He also was a merchant tailor 
by trade. He married March 29, 1693, 
Sarah, daughter of Samuel Brockle- 
bank of Rowley, widow of Henry Dole 
of Newbury, when he was twenty-four 
vears of age. He brought his wife home 
to his father’s house, and it must have 
been about this time that the southeast 
portion of the present structure was 
added to the old house occupied by 
Tristram, Jr. This addition probably 1s 
that part of the Coffin house which lies 
south of the easterly doorway and east 
of the big center chimney. Here there 
were born to Nathaniel and Sarah, 
eight children, five while Tristram was 
living and three after his death, being 
John, January 1, 1694, who, April 
1713, married Judith, daughter of Ed- 
mund Greenleaf of Newbury, and died 
September 30, 1762; Enoch, February 
7, 1696, A.B., Harvard College, 1714, 
took up the ministry as his profession, 
married January 5, 1716, Mehitable 
Moody, accompanied the committee 
which laid out the township of Penna- 
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cook as its chaplain, and died August 
7, 1728; Apphia, June 9, 1698, who 
died October 8, 1715, at the age of 
seventeen years; Samuel Brocklebank, 
August 24, 1700, A.B., Harvard Col- 
lege, 1718, took up the ministry as his 
profession, and died June 14, 1727, 
never having married; Joseph, Decem- 
ber 30, 1702, whom we shall later write 
about more extensively; Jane, August 
5. 1705, married November 2, 1727, 
John Webster of Newbury, and died 
May 19, 1783; Edmund, March 19, 
1708, married at Kittery, November 
15, 1732, Shuah, daughter of Nathan 
Bartlet, was a doctor of medicine by 
profession and died at Kittery, January 
29, 1789; and Moses, June 2, 1711, 
married November 28, 1732, Anna, 
daughter of William Dole of Newbury, 
and died at Epping, New Hampshire, 
February 22, 1793. 

Nathaniel Coffin was a worthy son of 
a worthy sire. He was town clerk of 
Newbury from October 9, 1711, to Feb- 
ruary 20, 1748-9, the day of his death. 
He succeeded in this office Mr. Richard 
3rown who also had served the town 
as master of the “Grammar Schoole” 
for some eleven years, evidently not 
the happiest years of Mr. Brown’s life, 
for we find written by him upon the 
flvleaf of one of the town books “If to 
find a house for ye school two years, 
when ye town had none, gratis, if to 
take the scholars to my own fire when 
there was no wood at school as fre- 
quently, if to give records to the poor, 
and record their births and deaths 
eratis deserves acknowledgements, then 
it is my due, but hard to come by.” 
The school mistress may have received 
better care for we find on March 26, 
1694, that Mr. Nathaniel Coffin and 
five other members of the town pre- 


sented to the town a petition “for liber- 
ty to erect a little house by the Rock 
between the end of Captain Noyes lane 
and Mr. Woodbridge for the accommo- 
dation of a good and sufficient schoole 
dame.” History does not give us the 
name of this “good and _ sufficient 
schoole dame.” 

Nathaniel Coffin lived during the 
time of the French and Indian Wars 
and we find his name among those 
listed in 1705-6 as being equipped with 
snowshoes and prepared for a winter 
campaign against the Indians. In 1710 
Captain Thomas Noyes numbered 
among those appointed “to keep snow 
shoes and mogginsons,” Nathaniel Cof- 
fin and James Coffin. In 1712, in the 
list of men put under the command of 
Captain Joseph Eaton, appears “Henry 
Dresser Servant to Deacon Nathaniel 
Coffin.” This item is of interest also as 
showing that Nathaniel was at this 
time serving the church as one of its 
deacons. 

May 27, 1719, May 25, 1720, and 
again May 31, 1721, Nathaniel Coffin 
was elected one of the deputies from 
the town of Newbury to the General 
Court. He was later appointed to the 
Governor’s Council. 

February 25, 1729-30, Nathaniel 
Coffin was one of a committee to pay 
out one hundred pounds of the town’s 
bills of credit “toward paving the ex- 
penses of Francis Wilks and Jonathan 
Belcher, Esq. in doing business at ye 
court of great Britain for and in behalf 
of his Majesties province of ye Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New England.” Jan- 
uary 12, 1730, he was one of a commit- 
tee of three to carry into effect the vote 
of the town to organize a new parish 
(the Fourth Parish). July 9, 1734, he 
was one of a committee of three ap- 
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pointed to ascertain what proportion 
the inhabitants of Newbury should 
pay toward the cost of a house for the 
jail keeper near the jail in Newbury. 
In 1734 he was appointed special jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas for 
’ssex County. 

Nathaniel Coffin died February 20, 
1749. His widow survived him but a 
short time and died April 20, 1750. I 
find no settlement of Nathaniel Coffin’s 
estate. It is clear, however, that Joseph 
Coffin, his fifth child and fourth son, 
was the next to occupy the old house on 
High Street, however, the title may 
have come to him. I have no doubt 
that he stayed on with his father, 
Nathaniel, as had Nathaniel with his 
father before him and that it was here 
that he brought his bride Margaret, 
daughter of Benjamin Morse of New- 
bury, when they were married July 15, 
1725. It is likely that about this time, 
1725, the northeasterly end of the pres- 
ent structure was built, originally with- 
out chimney which probably was added 
later. Even with this addition the old 
house must have been filled to over- 
flowing. Joseph’s sister, Jane, had not 
then married, his brother Edmund was 
seventeen years old and his brother 
Moses was fourteen. It is not clear 
whether or not Samuel, who was then 
graduated from Harvard, lived at home. 
However this may be, another young 
family began to see light under the 
hospitable roof of the old house and 
August 25, 1726, Sarah was born, who 
married June 6, 1759, Reverend Daniel 
Little of Wells, and died December 19, 
1804; August 9, 1728, Enoch was born 
to live but a few days, dying September 
30, 1728; December 8, 1729, Marv was 
born, who died November 11, 1735, at 
the age of six years; January 9, 1732, 


Joshua was born, who was therefore 
seventeen years old when his grand- 
father Nathaniel died; February 27, 
1733, David was born, who married 
August 23, 1759, Mary Pike, and died 
December, 1764; February 6, 1735, 
Susanna was born, who married James 
Boyd, August 11, 1757, and died April 
5, 1788; January 16, 1737, Paul was 
born, who was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1759, took up the min- 
istry as his profession, married Mary, 
daughter of Nathaniel Gorham of 
Charlestown, November 10, 1763, had 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity con- 
ferred upon him in 1812, and died at 
Buxton, June 6, 1821; and August 17, 
1741, Charles was born, who also was 
graduated from Harvard College in 
1759, married July 1, 1773, Hephzibah, 
daughter of John Carnes of Boston, 
took up the practice of medicine for his 
profession and died at Newburyport, 
April 30, 1821. 

July 23, 1734, Joseph Coffin was 
elected selectman of Newbury. 

The first centennial anniversary of 
the settlement of Newbury was, accord- 
ing to tradition, “duly noticed in the 
front yard of Colonel Joseph Coffin’s 
house” in 1735, according to Currier’s 
History of Newbury. Inasmuch as 
Deacon Nathaniel Coffin was then very 
much alive, town clerk and head of his 
family, it would have been better to 
have referred to the house as that of 
Deacon Nathaniel Coffin. In Currier’s 
Ould Newbury we find him saying:— 

“Tradition asserts that the centennial anni- 
versary of the settlement of Newbury was cele- 
brated in 1735 in the front yard of the old Coffin 
house, under the shade of a lofty elm, remark- 
able for its great size and graceful shape. A 
small number of interested citizens assembled 
there, and participated in the exercises; but 1 
is impossible to give even a brief outline of the 
proceedings, as none of the details have come 
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down to the present day. The noble elm, with 
its widely extended branches, was one of the 
prominent land marks for miles around; and 
when brought into range with certain other well 
known objects, it served as a guide for vessels 
entering or leaving the harbor. It was struck by 
lightning on several occasions, and, in conse- 
quence of its great age and dilapidated condi- 
tion, it was cut down ten or fifteen years ago. 
Two large elms now standing on the place were 
planted by Joseph Coffin, one of them in 1792, 
when his son Joshua, the historian. was born, 
and the other in 1794. when his son Thomas was 
born.” 


The Joseph Coffin here referred to 
was a grandson of that Joseph Coffin 
about whom we are now writing. 

March 14, 1748-1749, just after his 
father’s death, Joseph Coffin succeeded 
his father as town clerk of Newbury 
and served the town in that capacity 
until his death September 12, 1773. 

In 1756 all persons between sixteen 
and sixty who were ex- 
empt from ordinary military duty, were 
organized and ordered to hold them- 
selves 


vears of age. 


in readiness to respond to any 
call for service within the limits of the 
town, and July 13, 1757, Joseph Coffin 
was appointed Captain of one of the 
foot companies. Later he received the 
commission of Colonel. 

We have seen that it was a custom 
in this branch of the Coffin family for 
some one of the sons who had arrived 
at maturity to stay on in the house with 
his father and mother and to bring to 
their home his bride and to rear his 
family under the parental roof. And 
now, after the original old house had 
passed its hundredth anniversary, we 
find Joshua Coffin, son of Colonel 
Joseph Coffin, bringing to his father’s 
house his bride Sarah, daughter of 
Thomas Bartlett, whom he married 
January 21, 1755. 

Joshua and Sarah his wife had twelve 


children in all: the first seven were 


Margaret, born December 5, 1755, who 
married Paul Lunt, February 2, 1775, 
and died October 2, 1783; Eunice, born 
May 11, 1757, who died May 27, 1759, 
at the age of two years; Mary, born 
April 24, 1758, who died July 14, 1759, 
a month or so after her Eunice; 
Sarah, born November 7, 1759, who 
married’ Caleb Knight, February 10, 
1785, and died October 23, 1812; Dor- 
cas, born February 9, 1761, who mar- 
ried Samuel Plummer and died March 
3, 1801; Joseph, born September 3, 
1762; and Edmund, born January 14, 
96a. 


It was 


sister 


when Edmund was a little 
eight months old that we find 
Joshua writing, September 27, 1764, to 
his father with whom he lived, as fol- 
lows :— 


Over 


“Honored Sir, 

* “Tis in your power to make my life (as t 
utward circumstances either Happy or Misera 
ble. & | am sure ‘twould be with the Guestest 
Regrett | should do anything to Render your 
life uneasy. I don't think in that case I should 
be unreasonable (considering my family In- 
creases so fast), but at present I only ask 

build a Bedroom chimney on my own cost + fon 
eur present comfort. Which, when you have 
properly weighed the affair & Considered what 
you have done for Bro. David & Paul, not to 
mention Boyd, for the:r convenience, & my pres- 
ent need of what I ask, | C’ant suppose you will 
sinzle me out from the rest of your Children as 
an object of your Displeasure. Since | don’ 
know as either of them have done more to vee 
vour favor, | now Intreat you, Sr, in this Re- 
quest to treat me only as a son, whose happiness 
so much Depends on your approbation & afec- 
tion. I am, Sr. with all Due Reverence & Duty.’ 

“Your Dependent Son 
“JosHua Corrin.” 


Whether this letter is accurately 
copied, I cannot say, and therefore do 
not know whether the writer 
chimney 


desired a 
‘Bedroom 
has it in his Ould 
In any event there are now 
two outside chimneys, one at the north 
and the other at the south end of the 


bedroom or a 
chimney” as Currier 


Newbury. 


=a © 
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newer or eastern part of the Coffin 
house. Joshua’s family did not cease to 
increase after this letter was penned. 
A son Charles was born September 4, 
1765, was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1785, took up the practice 
of medicine, married Dorcas Parker, 
September 29, 1801, lived in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, moved to 
South Carolina and died at Beaufort, 
September 8, 1820; a son, Thomas Bart- 
lett, was born April 3, 1767, and died 
September 11, 1783, at the age of six- 
teen vears; a son, Ebenezer, was born 
February 15, 1769, was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1789, followed the 
ministry for his profession, married 
Mary, daughter of Samuel Newhall of 
Newbury, October 17, 1793, and died 
January 26, 1816; a daughter, Eliza- 
beth, was born October 20, 1770, and 
died March 22, 1805, apparently un- 
married; and a son, Abel Greenleaf, 
was born August 3 who died 
February 13, 1773, than six 


1, 1772, 
less 
months of age. 

Joshua Coffin performed his military 
service and reached the rank of Major. 
It was during his life, apparently, that 
a tanyard was put into operation just 
north of the house, whether by him or 
by Colonel Joseph, or both, I cannot 
say. 

Colonel Joseph Coffin died Septem- 
ber 12, 1773, leaving a last will and 
testament by which he gave to Mar- 
garet Coffin all his “household stuff and 
the use and improvement of the one 
half of my estate both real and per- 
sonal during the time she liveth my 
widow.” He gave to his son Joshua 
Coffin, his heirs and assigns, all his 
houses and buildings and lands and 
meadows in Newbury and Newbury- 
port not before given in his will. This 


included the old house and land ad- 
joining as well as the tanyard. Joshua 
Was appointed executor. Major Joshua 
did not live long enough to enjoy sole 
ownership of the old house with the 
bedroom chimney. He died March 30, 
1774, while his mother was still alive, 
to be followed by her on February 9, 
1775. 

Among the items listed in the inven- 
tory of Colonel Joseph’s estate is one 
silver-headed cane. Can’t you picture 
the stern old martinet wielding that 
silver-headed cane, the badge of his 
authority over his dependent son: 


CHAPTER III 


In which we study plans and the story 
is told of how the old house for 
the first time was divided and 
the land about it. 


HE home place at the death 

of Colonel Joseph Coffin con- 

sisted of ten acres and com- 
prised a tanyard, orchard, dwelling 
house and out-houses. Joshua’s widow 
Was appointed administratrix, with the 
will annexed, of Joseph’s estate, and in 
1776 she paid out 8£ 15 shillings for 
laving 5,000 shingles upon the house 
and again in 1779, 5£ 5 shillings for 
laving 3,000 more shingles as well as 9£ 
1 shilling 6 pence for repairs to the 
barn and 12 shillings for making a well 
curb and steps and 18 pence for supply- 
ing two well ropes and four “new 
pales.” 

Major Joshua apparently died sud- 
denly, for we find no will. He was but 
forty years old at his death. Curiously 
enough the appraisers of his estate set 
forth no real estate. All his children 
were under age, the eldest, his daugh- 
ter Margaret, being but eighteen years 
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old, and Joseph and Edmund, the two 
eldest boys, being eleven and one-half 
years and ten years of age, respective- 
ly. 

These were the troubled days of the 
Revolution and it is clear that Joshua’s 
widow carried on the estate and 
brought up her children to manhood 
and womanhood while some one of her 
brothers in law managed the tanyard. 
Sarah Bartlett Coffin was a most ca- 
pable woman. She was not only ap- 
pointed administratrix of her hus- 
band’s estate May 31, 1774,’ but, as 
we have seen, also settled the affairs 
of Colonel Joseph Coffin’s estate. 

No attempt was made to apportion 
the real estate among his widow and 
children until January 24, 1785. Ed- 
mund, the second son, had just turned 
twenty-one and wanted his share of his 
father’s property. The home place was 
surveyed and a partition was made 
February 28, 1785. I find no plan, but 
the descriptions of the several parcels 
into which the property was divided 
are sufficiently accurate so that the par- 
cels apportioned can be identified to- 
day. 

I have prepared two sketch plans, 
one of which drawn on large scale, be- 
ing sketch plan No. 1, shows the divi- 
sion of the house and the land adjoin- 
ing it, and the other, drawn to a smaller 
scale, being sketch plan No. 2, shows 
the division of the entire ten acres. It 
now appears that some time since the 
northeasterly portion of the building 
had been erected, designated B on 
sketch plan No. 1, another room had 
been added in its rear or toward the 
west designated B-1. This was known 
as the rear room and lay north of the 
original house of Tristram Coffin, Jr. 


1 See Essex Probate Records, File No. $761. 





Sarah Coffin, the widow, received as 
her share, to be used by her for life, 
that portion of the house designated A 
on sketch plan No. 1, “including two 
lower rooms, the chamber and garrets 
over the same and the sellers under 
them with the privilege of the celler. 
chamber and garret stairs; Also the 
privilege of making use of the yard at 
ye fronte [meaning at this date the 
east end of the house] and south ends 
of said parts of the house as she may 
have .occasion: Also a privelege in the 
buttery [a small room at the west end 
of B on sketch plan No. 1] and the lib- 
erty of passing through the back room 
[probably the east end of B-1] and of 
using the well as occasion may require.” 
She also received, for life, the five acre 
parcel designated F-1, F-2, F-3, F-x, 
F-y on sketch plan No. 2, “with ve 
Shop standing thereon [probably on 
F-1], and the privelege of a cartway 
from the road throught the barne yard 
and tan yard” to the five acre parcel. 
She also received the use of other land 
not part of or touching the premises. 

Joseph Coffin, the eldest son, who 
was then unmarried, received as his 
double share, that part of the premises 
designated D, D-1 and D-2 on sketch 
plan No. 1, “with the Southwest parts 
of the house standing thereon and cel- 
lar under the same, reserving to the 
widow the privilege of ye yard as men- 
tioned in ye setting out her dower”; 
also parcel designated E and E-1 on 
sketch plan No. 2, comprising two acres 
and seventy-five rods, “with the tan 
vard and buildings thereon, except ye 
south half of ye great barne with ye 
privilege and appurtenance thereto be- 
longing’; also a privilege of a cartway 
through parcel designated B-x and B-y 
on sketch plan No. 1 “and the widow’s 
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dower to improve ve land afsd; also a 
privilege of passing from ye Southwest 
part of the house through ye back room 
to the well and tan vard and repassing 
from the same and using ye well.” 
Joseph also received other land not 
part of or touching the premises. 

Edmund Coffin, the second son, who 
then unmarried, received as his 
share, that part of the premises desig- 
nated B, B-1, B-x and B-y on sketch 
plan No. 1 “with ye North East parts 
of the house and cellar under the same 
and the back room, excepting the priv- 
hereinbefore assigned to the 
widow’s thirds and to Joseph Coffin’s 
land.” He received also “the privilege 
of ye chamber and garrets stairs.” 
Parcel designated C' and C* on sketch 
plan No. 2, containing one acre and one 
hundred and twenty square rods also 
Was apportioned to him “with the 
privilege of a cartway through” a part 
or parcels E and F on the same plan, 
“for the improvement of the same; al- 
so the south half of ye great barn 
standing on” said parcel E “to be 
moved off from” said parcel FE “in six 
months after the owner of” said parcel 
EK shall request it. 

Here for the first time we have a di- 
vided ownership of the old house, and 
now in 1785 we know exactly what it 
comprised, whatever doubt there may 
be as to the exact date of the building 
of the original unit and the exact dates 
of the building of the several additions. 

The three younger Charles, 
Thomas Bartlett and Ebenezer and the 
youngest daughter, Elizabeth, who was 
then but fifteen, probably continued to 
live on with their mother while Joseph 
and Edmund took up their residence in 
the respective portions of the old house 
received by them in the partition. Mar- 


Was 


eleges 


sons, 


garet and Dorcas had alreadv been 
married some time and Sarah had jus 
been married to Caleb Knight, on Feb 
ruary 10, 1785. 

Joseph Coffin and his brother Ed 
mund carried on the tannery and Nilay 
17, 1790.° Joseph conveyed one hali 
interest in the tanyard, designated par- 
cels E and E-1 on sketch plan No. 2, t 
his brother Edmund. 
ing as being the first 
any part of the original ten acres of 
which we find record. 

In December, 1791, Joseph Coffin 
married Judith, daughter of Edward 
Toppan. Their children were Joshua, 
born October 12, 1792, of whom I shall 
speak later; Thomas, born April 28, 
1794, who the brig 
Horizon, August 4, 1817, at the age of 


This is interest- 


convevance Oj 


died at sea on 
twenty-three years and three months, 
never having been married; a daugh- 
1795, 
who died young, and another daugh- 
ter also named Sarah, born October 13, 


ter Sarah. born December 12. 


1798, who married Samuel Pickard, 
May 13, 1823, and died at Rowley in 
1831. 

Edmund Cofhin married Mary 
Moody, November 13, 1792. The 
children of this marriage were Fred- 
erick, born April 8, 1793, who died 
August 27, 1794; another son also 
named Frederick, born March 8, 1795, 
who died December 29, 1802; David 


Moody, born November 20, 1796, who 
moved away from Newbury and of 
whose life and death we have no rec- 
ord; Mary Johnson, born January 14, 
1799, who married Captain Micajah 
Lunt, Jr.; William, born March 22, 
1801; and Harriet, born February 9, 
1803, who died July 1, 1803, shortly to 


2 See Essex Deeds. book 151, folio 202. 
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be followed by her mother on Septem- 
ber 4, 1803. 

December 27, 1798, Sarah Coffin, 
the widow of Major Joshua Coffin, died 
and October 11, 1799, partition was 
made of what had been her dower. The 
home place was divided between Joseph 
Coffin and Edmund Coffin the two older 
sons. Edmund Coffin, presumably be- 
cause of the size of his family, which as 
we have seen by this time was larger 
than his brother’s, received as his share 
“that part of the dwelling house, [be- 
ing parcel designated A on sketch plan 
No. 1] with its privileges including the 
shop, which was formerly set off as the 
widow's dower,” valued at $250. cer- 
tainly not an extravagant value to 
place upon it. Joseph Coffin received 
as his share “5 acres field land as de- 
scribed in the set off of said dower ref- 
erence being had thereto for descrip- 
tion.” This is the parcel designated 
F-1, F-2, F-3, F-x and F-y on sketch 
plan No. 2. 

July 29, 1800, Joseph Coffin and Ed- 
mund Coffin made an exchange of land 
in the homestead whereby Joseph con- 
veyed to Edmund®* the parcel desig- 
nated on sketch plan as D-1, and an un- 
divided half interest in the five acres of 
field land being said parcel designated 
on sketch plan No. 2, as F-1, F-2, F-3, 
F-x and F-y, and Edmund conveyed 
to Joseph,* the parcel designated B-1 
on sketch plan No. 1, “including all 
above the lower story in the house 
which adjoins the house which fronts 
the street.” This last, as you see, was 
a grant of the back room so-called and 
the rooms over it and the land in the 
rear of it as far as the widow's five 
acres of field land. 


3 See Essex Deeds, book 167, 
tSee Essex Deeds, 


folio 248. 
book 167. folio 245. 





June 23, 1801, Judith Coffin, wife of 
Joseph Coffin, died, and August 20, 
1803, Joseph married as his second 
wife, Margaret, daughter of Robert 
Sutherland of Brunswick. No children 
were born of this marriage. 

September 4, 1803, Mary Coffin, wife 
of Edmund Coffin, died in her 37th 
vear and April 25, 1809, he married as 
his second wife, Lucy Kimball of Ips- 
wich. By this second marriage he had 
five children:—Edmund, born August 
18,.1810, who died February 28, 1837: 
Lucy, born October 22, 1811, who died 
November 8, 1893, never having mar- 
ried; Elizabeth Low, born April 29. 
1813, who married, April 10, 1839, 
Moses Colman of Newburyport; Mar- 
garet Emery, born September 15, 1814, 
who married, June 27, 1837, Ralph C. 
Huse of Newburyport and died Octo- 
ber 9, 1838, without issue surviving 
her; and Susan Boyd, born October 9, 
1816, who married, May 10, 1846, 
Washington Adams of Newburyport. 

December 25, 1805, Joseph Coffin, 
son of Major Joshua Coffin, died leav- 
ing a last will and testament which may 
be found with Essex Probate Records, 
File No. 5759. His widow, Margaret 
Coffin, his sons Joshua and Thomas 
and his daughter Sarah survived him. 
His will was executed May 10, 1805, 
only six months before his death, 
which occurred when he was forty- 
three vears of age. The first clause of 
his will was as follows:— 

“I give unto my beloved wife Margaret Cofhn 
the use and improvement of my real estate dur- 
ing her natural life and the income of one third 
of my personal estate so long as she shall re- 
main my widow, and live with my children, and 
should she marry again or leave my family I 
give her all that was hers she releasing all 
further claim to my personal estate.” 

Joseph anticipated what actually 
did occur, because we find that his wid- 
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ow, Margaret, before a year had 
elapsed, on November 27, 1806, mar- 
ried Thomas Emery. She did not die 
until September 7, 1861, during all of 
which time Joseph’s share of the origi- 
nal homestead was subject to her 
dower interest, which was never set off 
to her. 
The second clause of Joseph’s will 
was in part as follows:— 
To son Joshua Coffin all my buildings with 
an Undivided half of the tan yard and all my 
land in the homestead (excepting the undivided 


half of five acres on the south side of the field 
formerly set off to my mother as dower) etc.’ 


The third clause of his will was as 
follows :— 

“I give and bequeath unto my son Thomas 
all my lands (not before given in this will) in 
Newbury and in New Hampshire with liberty to 
pass and repass through the land given to 
Joshua as shall be necessary for improving his 
land in the homestead.” 

Joshua was but thirteen years old at 
the time of his father’s death and 
Thomas but eleven. 

It does not appear whether the wid- 
ow, Margaret, brought her new hus- 
band home to live in the old house, but 
it is fair to assume that she did. Some 
one was needed to care for the voung 
children of Joseph and certainly Ed- 
mund had troubles of his own, inas- 
much as his first wife had just died on 
September 4, 1803, as we have seen. 

The next thing of interest in connec- 
tion with the title to the Coffin home- 
stead is the death of Thomas Coffin, 
son of Joseph and brother of Joshua, 
on August 4, 1817. I cannot find that 
Thomas ever married and I find no 
deed from him of the one-half of the 
lot designated F-1, F-2, F-3, F-x and 
I-y on sketch plan No. 2, devised to 
him by his father. His brother Joshua 
and his sister Sarah, then nineteen 
vears of age, were his heirs at law. 


Shortly after the death of Thomas, 
we find Joshua Coffin, his brother, who 
had just received his degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts from Dartmouth, in the 
spring of 1817, marrying Clarissa Har- 
low, daughter of Samuel Dutch of Exe- 
ter, at Exeter, New Hampshire, on 
December 2, 1817. They had two 
children, Sarah Bartlett Coffin, born 
November 21, 1818, who married the 
Rev. John M. Prince of Georgetown, 
December 7, 1852; Lucia Toppan Cof- 
fin, born September 6, 1820, at Hamp- 
ton, New Hampshire, where Joshua 
apparently then was teaching school, 
who married Edwin T. Chase of Phila- 
delphia, June 14, 1841, and died in 
Philadelphia, September 21, 1878, in- 
testate. 

May 13, 1823, Sarah Coffin, the sis- 
ter of Joshua Coffin, married Samuel 
Pickard. The next day, May 14, 1823, 
by deed not recorded until July 
1827,° Joshua Coffin, who had returned 
to Newbury for his sister’s wedding 
and was described in the deed as “gen- 
tleman,” made a conveyance of cer- 
tain portions of the homestead to his 
uncle, Edmund Coffin. The parcel 
which he conveved was by way of re- 
lease and included certain land which 
Edmund Coffin already owned and was 
a parcel comprising lots designated 
D-1, A, B, B-x, B-y, F-1, F-x and E-1 
on sketch plan No. 1. 

As has been said before, F-1 is prob- 
ably the parcel upon which the shop, 
so-called, was located. Edmund already 
owned the lots designated D-1, A, B, 
B-x and B-y, and an undivided half 
of the tanyard which tanvard is des- 
ignated as parcels E and E-1 on sketch 
plan No. 2, and included the parcel 
designated on sketch plan No. I as 

5 See Essex Deeds, book 244, folio 271. 
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E-1 and at his mother’s death had re- 
ceived the shop in the apportionment 
of her dower. This deed undoubtedly 
was given to make certain the bound- 
aries of his holdings. 

There is little doubt that at the same 
time Edmund made a conveyance to 
Joshua of the parcel designated F-2 on 
sketch plan No. 1. I find no such deed, 
however, and I find no deed from Sarah 
Coffin Pickard, the sister of Joshua 
and Thomas, of her interest, if any she 
had, in the five acres of field land which 
is designated as F-1, F-2, F-3, F-x and 
F-y on sketch plan No. I. 

Sarah Coffin Pickard died in 1831 at 
Rowley, Mass. No settlement of her 
estate is on record and no settlement of 
the estate of her husband, who I take 
it to be that Samuel Pickard who ap- 
pears in later deeds in connection with 
this Coffin homestead in 1854. 

This five acre lot is of interest to us 
because part of it is included within the 
bounds of the grant of land recently 
made to “The Society for the Preserva- 
tion of New England Antiquities,” al- 
though, as is apparent, no part of the 
old house rests upon it. 

Further proof that Edmund must 
have conveved to Joshua parcel, des- 
ignated F-2 on sketch plan No. 2, may 
be found in the fact that April 27, 1824,° 
Joshua Coffin made a mortgage to the 
“Institution for Savings in Newbury- 
port and Its Vicinity” for a 
$700.00. The description of this mort- 
gage included certain parcels which do 
not touch the premises, and then reads: 


loan of 


“also all the land with the buildings thereon 
which I own in the town of Newbury aforesaid 
called the homestead including my share of the 
tan yard containing about five acres and bounded 
northeasterly on High Street, southeasterly on 
land of Paul Lunt and others, southwesterly on 
land of the heirs of Joseph Jaques and north- 


6 See Essex Deeds, book 235, folio 159. 








westerly on land of Ebenezer March and others. 
comprchending all the homestead estate which 
descended to me from my late father and all 
the estate adjoiminz or connected therewith 
which I have since acquired by purchase or 
otherwise.” 

This mortgage would clearly indi- 
cate that the parties to it assumed that 
there had been a deed of some sort 
from Edmund and that the interest of 
Joshua’s brother Thomas had been dis- 
posed of satisfactorily. This was the 
first mortgage ever placed upon the 
house. 

Examination of titles was not made 
carefully in the early days of the last 
century and it is not surprising that the 
bank took this mortgage without veri- 
fying the records in connection with 
the property. The mortgage remained 
only a short time and was discharged 
June 23, 1827. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
mortgage, to which I have just referred, 
Joshua Coffin was described as of 
Tyngsborough and as being a school- 
master, which would indicate that he 
was not living in his part of the old 
house at this time. 

Just after the mortgage above re- 
ferred to was made and before it was 
discharged Edmund Coffin died sud- 
denly, intestate, on October 23, 1825." 
Edmund Coffin had not done too well 
with the tanyard and there is a tradi- 
tion that he had endorsed the notes of 
a son by his first wife, which notes were 
not paid when due, and in consequence 
his estate was declared insolvent at his 
death. His second wife, Lucy Kimball 
Coffin, survived him, as well as three of 
the children of his first wife, David 
Moody, Mary Johnson and William 
and the five children of his second wife, 
Edmund, Lucy, Elizabeth Low, Mar- 


7 See Essex Probate Records, File No. $739. 
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caret Emery and Susan Boyd, the eld- 
est of these being fifteen years of age 
and the youngest but nine. William 
Coffin, his son, and Moses Kimball, Jr., 
evidently a relative of his widow, were 
appointed administrators. 

In 1827 the widow’s dower was set 
off to her and she received those parcels 
designated as D-1, A, B, B-y and F-x 
on sketch plan No. 1. The reason for 
dividing the homestead lot in this way 
was because a right of way, probably 
the cartway referred to as far back as 
1795, with the fence and row of apple 
trees along it, ran diagonally across 
and divided parcels designated b-x 
and B-yv from each other and only the 
land east of that cartway had now come 
to be regarded as belonging to the 
house lot. 

The administrators advertised the 
rest of the real estate of Edmund Coffin 
for sale at public auction and sold 
various lots on April 4, 1827. Richard 
Thurston Jaques bought and received 
a conveyance of a parcel designated C' 
and C* on sketch plan No. 2.° 

Richard Jaques, not Richard Thurs- 
ton Jaques, bought and received a con- 
vevyance of an undivided half part of 
that parcel designated F-3, F-x and 
F'-y, on sketch plan No. 2,” and the deed 
to him states “the other half belonging 
to Joshua Coffin.” It will be noticed 
that this deed in no way refers to F-1, 
F-x or F-2. 

Lucy Coffin bought the same parcel 
which was set off to her as dower and 
the deed to her was dated April 16, 
1827.'° This gave her the fee as well 
as a life estate in this parcel, which in- 
cluded the newer portions of the old 


8 See Essex Deeds, book 247, folio 110. 
9 See Essex Deeds, book 247. 
10 See £ 


folios 110-111. 
9eX Deeds, book 244, folio 27 3. 


house designated on sketch plan No. 1 
with the letters A and B. 

The administrators sold to Joshua 
Coffin, now described as “instructor of 
youth” and as residing in Newbury, 
by deed dated April 18, 1827,"* “one 
undivided half of the tan yard as de- 
scribed in division estate Joshua Cof- 
fin with privileges and appurtenances.” 
As far as our title is concerned this de- 
scription included all of parcel desig- 
nated E-1 and E-2 on sketch plan No. 
2, and apparently would include part of 
that same parcel which is designated 
on sketch plan No. 1, as E-1. But it 
must be borne in mind that Edmund 
Coffin had already received a convey- 
ance of E-1 from his nephew Joshua, 
on May 14, 1823. The deed also con- 
veved a small parcel of land adjoining 
said tanyard and bounded as follows :— 

“Beginning at 
degrees I. to a 


a stone and running North 27 
stone 98 links (64.68 feet): 
thence South 75% degrees FE. to the fence bound- 
ing the widows dower: thence by said fence 
which is near to a row of apple trees to Joshua 
Cofhn’s land and thence by his land 1 rod 
twenty links (29.7) feet to the bound first be- 
gun at, subject to the cartway through the same 
according to division of 1785.” This ts the par- 
cel designated on sketch plan No. 1 as B-x, E-1 
and F-1. 

June 2, 1827, Joshua Coffin conveved 
to Richard Jaques’ the parcel desig- 
nated on sketch plan No. 2, as F-y, 
Margaret Emery, his stepmother, join- 
ing in this deed to release her dower. 

June 12, 1827, Richard Thurston Ja- 
ques, by deed not recorded until Sep- 
tember 18, 1873,'* conveyed to Joshua 
Coffin, the parcel designated C' on 
sketch plan No. 2, and after this con- 
veyance had been made Joshua Coffin 
made a new mortgage to the “Institu- 
tion for Savings in Newburyport and 

11 See Essex Deeds, book 249, folio 39. 

12 See Essex Deeds, book 248, folio 92. 

13 See Essex Deeds, book 88, page 115. 
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Its Vicinity” on June 23, 1827, in con- 
sideration of the loan of $570.00,"* of a 
lot of land with the buildings thereon 
including the tanyard bounded:— 


“Easterly by land of Parker Jaques and the 
highway: southerly by land owned by the heirs 
of the late Paul Lunt and by land formerly im- 
proved by Ezra Hale: westerly by land of 
Richard Jaques and Richard Thurston Jaques; 
northerly by iand of Rev. Ebenezer L. Boyd and 
Parker Jaques The land, etc. hereby conveyed 
within the bounds aforesaid (excepting one half 
of the house, one half of the barn with about 
sixty rods of land belonging to the widow Lucy 
Coffin) containing five acres and 124 rods all 
which except one half the tan yard and the 
buildings thereto belonging and a garden spot 
of about 20 rods adjoining said yard is subject 
to the widow’s dower.” 

This garden spot comprises the lots 
on sketch plan No. 1, designated E-1, 
F-1 and B-x. This mortgage was never 


discharged of record. 


CHAPTER IV 
In which appears Joshua Coffin, in- 


structor of youth and historian, and 

the old house comes to rest with “The 

Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities.” 


F, WITH the aid of the sketch 
plans, to which I have so con- 
stantly referred, you have been 
able to work out the picture puzzle 
with which your conveyancer has strug- 
gled you will be glad at this time to 
take a breathing spell and forget deeds 
and mortgages recorded or lost and to 
read more about Joshua, the last of the 
Coffin men to live in the old house. 
Joshua Coffin, as we have seen, was 
a graduate of Dartmouth College and 
taught school in East Haverhill, Tyngs- 
borough and Bradford, Massachusetts, 
and Hampton, New Hampshire, dur- 
ing his early life. He was elected town 


14 See Essex Deeds, book 244, folio 274. 








clerk of Newbury, March 12, 1850, 
which office he continued to hold until 
February 3, 1857 when he became un- 
able to attend to the duties of his of- 
fice and the selectmen appointed Wil- 
liam Little, clerk, pro tempore. Na- 
thaniel Coffin, Joseph Coffin and 
Joshua Coffin together held the office 
of town clerk of Newbury for nearly 
seventy years, one-third of the life of 
the town at the time when Joshua Cof- 
fin became unable to attend to his 
duties. Joshua Coffin added to the 
house’ the library, so-called, at the 
southwest corner of the old building 
and it was there that he collected the 
material and wrote his history of New- 
bury. 

He was an ardent abolitionist to- 
gether with others prominently asso- 
ciated with John Greenleaf Whittier, 
the poet, who was one of his pupils and 
it was Joshua Coffin that he alluded to 
in his poem, “To my old school mas- 
ter.” 

“| — the man of middle years, 

In whose sable locks appears 
Many a warning fleck of gray — 
Looking back to that far day, 
And thy primal lessons, feel 
Grateful smiles my lips unseal, 
As, remembering thee, I blend 
Olden teacher, present friend, 
Wise with antiquarian search 

In the scrolls of State and Church: 
Named on history’s title-page 
Parish clerk and justice sage; 
For the ferule’s wholesome awe 
Wielding now the sword of law.” 

Joshua Coffin married, April 28, 
1835, for his second wife, Anna, daugh- 
ter of Nathaniel Wiley of Philadelphia, 
and widow of William Chase of that 
city. Elizabeth 
Wiley Coffin, born in Philadelphia, 
January 26, 1836, who married George 
A. Cheney prior to 1855; Anna Laps- 
ley Coffin, born at Philadelphia, July 


Their children were 
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17, 1838, who died unmarried, and 
Mary Hale Coffin, born also at Phila- 
delphia, December 29, 1840, who died 
unmarried, July 21, 1924, both sisters 
having died in Newburyport. 

There comes a time in the life of 
every old house when existence seems 
hardly worth the while. Why struggle 
on when the busy world has forgotten 
it? It hears the sound of footsteps along 
the road, but no longer do they turn 
into the path which leads to its door. 
Youth calls to youth as the buds be- 
gin to open on the stately elms which 
shade its roof, but no gay gallants 
come courting the fair daughters who 
first saw daylight within its walls. The 
heavy snows of winter pile high about 
its foundations but it no longer looks 
forward to the coming of sunshine and 
the bursting into color of the flowers 
in the garden outside its windows. 

And so it came to pass with this old 
Tristram Coffin house built about 1653. 
For over one hundred and fifty vears 
of its existence it had been the home 
of the foremost men of the town. Here 
the elders gathered to discuss church 
and town affairs and the problems of 
the Colony, first with Tristram Cof- 
fin, the younger of that name, then with 
Nathaniel, his son, and with Joseph, 
son of Nathaniel and Joshua, his son. 
Many were the brides who passed 
across its doorsills to take up their 
lives as true helpmates of the neighbor- 
ing gentry and sturdy yeomen of the 
town. The old house had expanded and 
grown and held its head high among 
its fellows. At Major Joshua’s death 
in 1774 there came a lull. Dame Sarah 
Coffin carried on through the dark 
days of the revolution but no longer 
did the elders gather under its roof. 
She it was who made good the ravages 


of time and put the old house !nto con- 
dition as a fitting home for her boy 
when they grew to manhood. Josep! 
did not live long enough to measure up 
to the family standard of service and 
Edmund found the struggle for exist 
ence too great to give time to civic af- 
fairs. Joshua, educator of youth and 
historian, was the only man child left 
to carry on the tradition of this old 
house. David Moody Coffin, son of 
Edmund, had left Newbury. May 15, 
1828, William Coffin, another son, in 
a fit of despondency took his own life, 
and February 28, 1837, Edmund Cof- 
fin, the remaining Edmund. 
died, never having married. Edmund 
Coffin’s daughters, Mary Johnson Cof- 
fin, Margaret Emery Coffin, Elizabeth 
Low Coffin, and Susan Boyd Coffin, all 
had married leaving only his widow, 
Lucy Coffin, and her daughter Lucy 
Coffin to occupy their part of the house. 

Joshua Coffin was a scholar, recorder 
of the past, without appreciation of the 
value or need of money and he allowed 
the interest payments on his mortgage 
to lapse and the title to his share of the 
old home to go to the “Institution for 
Savings in Newburyport and Its Vicin- 
itv.” Relatives of his wife in Philadel- 
phia came to his rescue. They per- 


son of 


suaded the Bank to deed the property, 
on July 13, 1854, to Samuel Pickard. 
he who had married Joshua’s sister 
1823.'° This arrangement 
was not hard to make because the presi- 
dent of the bank was his cousin-in-law, 
Micajah Lunt. Then Samuel Pickard 
made a new mortgage to the Bank for 
the amount of the unpaid principal and 
interest of the old and 
October 16, 1857, Samuel Pickard con- 


Sarah in 


mortgage,” 


15 See Essex Deeds, 


16 See Essex Deeds, 


book 498, folio 236. 
bock 498, folio 236. 
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Old Dresser in the Coffin House 


veyed the property to Anna W. Coffin, 
wife of Joshua and George P. Danforth, 
in trust, with power to sell if necessary 
and to apply the proceeds of the sale 
to the support of Joshua Coffin for life 
and any income remaining to the sup- 
port of his widow Anna W. Coffin, and 
to convey “what may then remain to 
the lawful heirs of said Joshua Coffin 
as if he had died intestate." 

The trustees found no occasion to 
sell and Joshua Coffin lived on in the 
old house of his forbear Tristram, with 
his books and pamphlets and dreamed 
his dreams of the glories that had been, 
until his death on June 24, 1864. 

Here we have a house which exem- 
plifies in architecture and in the lives 
of those who have lived beneath its 
roof so much of the simple and sterling 
qualities of our early ancestors and yet 


17 See E sse ‘ Deeds. book 562, folio 176. 


we approach the threshold of another 
great war fought for the existence of 
the country which they helped to create 
and again find only the willing hands 
of women to carry it on. 

Lucy Coffin, widow of Edmund Cof- 
fin, died December 3, 1858, leaving as 
her heirs her daughters, Lucy Coffin, 
Elizabeth Low Colman, and Susan B. 
Adams, the latter two of which re- 
leased their share of the parcels desig- 
nated on sketch plan No. 1, with the 
letters D-1, A, B, B-y and F-x, to their 
sister Lucy Cofhin, August 28, 1860." 
Here Lucy Coffin, spinster, lived alone 
until her death, November 8, 1893, at 
the age of eighty-two years. 

Anna W. Coffin, his widow, and his 
five daughters survived Joshua Coffin 
and as the Civil War was 
ended, Elizabeth Wiley, a sister of 


SOON aS 


18 See Essex Deeds, book 617, folio 18. 
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Anna W. Coffin, on November 23, 
1867, took over the mortgage from the 
“Institution of Savings in Newbury- 
port and Its Vicinity.”*® Anna W. Cof- 
fin and her two unmarried daughters 
continued to live on in the homestead. 
Anna W. Coffin died March 28, 1876. 
Shortly after her death, February 16, 
1878, her five children sold and con- 
veyed to their cousin, Edmund Coffin 
Colman, that part of the homestead 
designated on sketch plan No. 2 with 
the letters EK, E-1, F-3, F-x and C-1 
and including also parcels designated 
B-x and F-1-on sketch plan No. 1, but 
did not include a triangular piece out 
of parcel C-1 which had been conveved 
to the Newburyport City Railroad 
Company.*° Part of the proceeds of 
this sale were used to pay off the mort- 
gage originally made to the Bank 
which mortgage was discharged March 
6, 1878.7" Soon after this sale a deed 
was drawn August 15, 1878, whereby 
the four sisters of Anna L. Coffin pur- 
ported to convey to Anna L. Coffin the 
old part of the house which Joshua 
owned and the land adjoining, being 
the parcels on sketch plan No. 1 des- 
ignated with the letters D, D-2, B-1 
and F-2.*° Unfortunately Lucia T. 
Chase, one of the sisters, and Edwin 
T. Chase, her husband, and George A. 
Cheney, the husband of another sister— 
Elizabeth W. Cheney—omitted to exe- 
cute the deed, so that their interest 
never was conveyed to Anna L. Coffin. 

Anna L. Coffin lived on in the old 
part of the Coffin house for some five 
vears longer, until January 30, 1883, 
when she conveyed the same to her 


19 See Essex Deeds, book 735, page 230. 
20 See Essex Deeds, book 995, page 176. 
21 See Essex Deeds, book 995, page 191. 
22 See Essex Deeds, book 1074, page 239. 





cousin, Edmund Coffin Colman.” 

Edmund Coffin Colman was a son oi 
Elizabeth Low Coffin, daughter of Ed- 
mund Coffin, who married Moses Col- 
man of Newburyport, April 10, 1839. 
Frequent visits to his aunt, Lucy Cof- 
fin, in her old home in Newbury had 
made him resolve that the old house 
must not be allowed to be destroyed 
and replaced by some modern mon- 
strosity, but that it should be preserved 
as a monument to old New England 
and to his ancestors who had played 
so able a part in the early days of his 
country. His sister, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Merriam, was equally keen and it is 
due to their efforts and generosity that 
this has been made possible. 

Lucy Coffin died November 8, 1893, 
testate, and by her last will she devised 
“The Coffin Homestead where I now 
live” to the children, naming them, “of 
my deceased sister Elizabeth L. Col- 
man.” 

Edmund Coffin Colman on Decem- 
ber 22, 1914," conveyed to one Edward 
Perkins, all of the original homestead 
which he purchased except the parcel 
upon which the Coffin house is situated 
which we have described at the be- 
ginning of this story. 

Edmund Coffin Colman died Septem- 
ber 3, 1915, testate, and by the twelfth 
clause of his will he devised to his sis- 
ter, Margaret E. C. Merriam, as fol- 
lows :— 

“I give, devise and bequeath all my right, 
title and interest in all the real estate formerly 
of Lucy Coffin and Joshua Cofhn at Newbury 
to my dear sister Margaret hoping that she may 
with the houses thereon and a portion of the 
land memorialize our revered parents in some 
worthy manner. 

“I request the members of the family who 
hold undivided interests in said real estate to 

23 See Essex Deeds, book 1100, page 291. 

24 See Essex Deeds, book 2284, page 357. 
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‘oin in vesting complete and perfect title there- 
to in said Margaret and I authorize my executor 
to withhold payment of my gifts and legacies to 
them herein contained until they severally con- 
vey all their respective interests in said real es- 
tate to said Margaret.” 

November 20, 1915, the members of 
his family carried out his request,”*® and 
as we have seen February 20, 1929, 
Mrs. Merriam conveyed the premises 
to “The Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities.”*° 

There remained to acquire only the 
outstanding interest of Lucia T. Chase 
who died in Philadelphia, intestate, on 
September 21, 1878, leaving surviving 
her husband, Edwin T. Chase, who 
died May 15, 1886, and five children, 
Anna L. Adamson, wife of Charles B. 
Adamson, Randall Chase,Joshua Coffin 
Chase, Sydney O. Chase and Charles 
F. Chase. Messrs. Randall Chase, 
Joshua Coffin Chase and Sydney O. 
Chase, also in behalf of the other two 
children, have taken the greatest in- 
terest in the preservation and restora- 
tion of the ancestral home, have con- 
tributed generously to the endowment 
fund and were only too glad to see that 
the necessary signatures were obtained 

25 See Essex Deeds, book 2316, page 491. 

26 See Essex Deeds, book 2798, page 446. 
and the title perfected. 


Now the old house can rest content. 
No longer will it fear that it will be 
trampled in the dust of things forgot- 
ten to make way for what some call 
modern improvements. It can sit back 
under its sheltering elms and dream 
of the happy days of its youth and the 
stirring days of its middle age, in the 
quiet of a well-earned old age. If we 
could only make it talk the old house 
could tell us whether Mr. Tristram 
Coffin wore the long hair of the Cavalier 
to the extreme annoyance of the dour 
settlers of old Newbury or whether he 
conformed to the dress and habits of 
the little frontier settlement; it could 
tell us whether Tristram the younger 
courted the widow Judith, or, from her 
greater age and experience, whether it 
was the fair widow who chose young 
Tristram to be her companion; it could 
tell us whether Major Joshua, who held 
his commission from his King, was 
ready to abandon it and join the ranks 
of the Patriots, or whether he intended 
to remain loyal to the Crown. There 
are sO many things we should like to 
know. But the wise old house nods 
drowsily and not one secret will it tell. 








Carring and Feathering in Boston in 1770 


By WaLrer KENDALL WATKINS 


HE enforcement of the Naviga- 

tion Acts and the imposing of 

heavy duties on molasses and 
sugar in 1764, stirred up a feeling of in- 
tense opposition in the maritime towns 
of America, which led to public meet- 
ings, protests and finally to violent out- 
breaks by lawless mobs. The estab- 
lishment of a Board of Customs at Bos- 
ton, for collecting the revenue, led to 
sharp altercations with the deputy of- 
ficers and stimulated certain men to 
furnish information of infractions of 
the revenue laws. As soon as such men 
were suspected of being informers they 
were spied upon and some of them were 
attacked by mobs. 

At Salem, on September 7, 1768, an 
informer named Robert Wood was 
stripped, tarred and feathered and 
placed on a hogshead under the Tree 
of Liberty on the Common, and then 
carted through the streets; and about 
the same time one John Row or Rowe, 
a tidesman at the custom house, was 
also tarred and feathered. As he was 
carted through the streets, a live goose 
was repeatedly thrown at him. 

The first commissioner of customs 
at Gloucester was Samuel Fellows who 
soon rendered himself odious to the 
local authorities. In 1768 a mob of sev- 
enty persons went in search of him and 
thoroughly ransacked the house of 
Jesse Saville, where he was said to be 
concealed. Not finding him the fury of 
the mob was vented on Saville. The 
merchants continued to run their goods 
and Saville, not intimidated by the at- 
tack upon his house, accepted employ- 
ment in the revenue service. He soon 


3° 


reaped the consequences of his temer- 
itv. On the night of the 23rd of March, 
1770, he was pulled from his bed by a 
party of men disguised as negroes and 
Indians, and dragged four miles to the 
“Harbor,” now the city of Gloucester, 
where he was tarred and feathered and 
subjected to various indignities until 
his tormentors chose to let him go 
home.* For this a mulatto named 
“George” was sentenced to stand at the 
gallows with a rope around his neck for 
an hour, then to be whipped thirty-nine 
stripes, imprisoned two years, and to 
give a bond for seven vears. 

In Newburyport, a suspected in- 
former named Joshua Vickery, a ship 
carpenter, was seized by a mob on Sep- 
tember 10, 1768, and put in the stocks 
where he sat for two hours on the 
sharpest stone that could be found and 
afterwards was carried through the 
town in a cart with a rope about his 
neck, a target for eggs and stones. He 
spent the night in a warehouse, hand- 
cuffed, in a room where he couldn’t lay 
straight and was forced to “make the 
Kdge of a Tar Pot serve for a Pillow, 
so that when he arose in the morning 
the Hair was torn from his Head.” 
There he remained all day Sunday and 
on Monday morning was taken out, the 
rioters at last becoming satisfied of his 
innocence, but they compelled him to 
“lead a Horse Cart about the Town, 
with Francis Magno Therein, who was 
stripped naked, tarred and then Com- 


mitted to Gaol for Breach of the 
Peace.” 7 
* Babson. History of Gloucester. 


+ Essex Gazette, Sept. 20-27, 
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A New Method of Macarony Making, as Practiced in Boston 


FOR THE CUSTOM HOUSE OFFICERS LANDING THE TEA 
rHEY TARR D HIM, AND FEATHER D, JUST AS YOU SEE 

AND THEY DRENCH D HIM AS WELL BOTH BEHIND AND BEFORE, 
THAT HE BEGG D FOR GOD S SAKE THEY WOULD DRENCH HIM NO MCRE 


FROM A MEZZOTINT PUBLISHED BY CARRINGTON BOWLES, LONDON, OCT. 12, 1774 
IN THE POSSESSION OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
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Tarring and feathering an unpopular 
or scandalous offender — a punishment 
sometimes inflicted by a mob — is sup- 
posed to be peculiar to the United 
States, but there seems to be excellent 
historical precedent dating back to the 
time of the reign of Richard I of Eng- 
land. This practice was imposed by an 
ordinance as early as the year 1189 as 
a punishment in the navy for theft, and 
James Howell, in his Familiar Letters 
(London, 1650), writes that this pun- 
ishment was ordered in 1623 by the 
Bishop of Halverstade, for a party of 
incontinent friars and nuns. 

In 1718 Robert Temple, kinsman of 
Sir Thomas Temple, Governor of Nova 
Scotia, chartered two vessels to bring 
settlers from the Protestant popula- 
tion in the north of Ireland, to lands 
being settled on both sides of the Ken- 
nebec River. Later vessels brought 
other families of Scotch-Irish extraction 
and between 1718 and 1723 came a 
family named Malcom. 

Michael Malcom, son of the first 
John, lived at Georgetown on the Ken- 
nebec and in 1731 was living at what is 
now Augusta. He joined the Irish 
Charitable Society, January 9, 1739, 
and in 1741 he was again at George- 
town. In 1747, Samuel Waterhouse, 
mariner, of Boston, sold to Michael 
Malcom of Georgetown, a wooden 
dwelling on Middle, now Hanover 
Street, Boston, and here he died, early 
in February, 1775, leaving the house to 
his grandson, Daniel Chambers Mal- 
com, the child of his eldest son William. 

Daniel, son of the first Michael Mal- 
com, came to Boston about 1751. He 
was a mariner and sailed the sloop Rose 
to Halifax in 1765. He purchased in 
1753, from the heirs of Hon. Edward 
Hutchinson, a house on the north side 


of Fleet Street. It was the easterly one 
of a row of brick houses built by Hutch- 
inson. Here, some of his children were 
born and here he spent the most event- 
ful years of his life. 

In the stirring days of 1765 we find 
him prominent and one marked by the 
Crown officers for persecution. The oc- 
casion came in September, 1766, when 
an informer gave the word to William 
Sheafe, Deputy Collector, and Benja- 
min Hallowell, Comptroller of Cus- 
toms, that Malcom had contraband 
goods stored in his house. Warrants 
were issued to sheriff Stephen Green- 
leaf, and his officers, to search the 
house. This they started to do about 
four o'clock on the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 24, 1766. When the officers ar- 
rived at Malcom’s they found a crowd 
of about three hundred persons stand- 
ing in three or four This 
alarmed them and they went to the 
house of Judge John Tudor, nearby, 
for consultation. 

Shortly, a Capt. William Whimble 
arrived and advised them of the in- 
creasing crowd. The officers then sepa- 
rated and Judge Tudor and the sheriff 
went to the house of Judge John Rud- 
dock for advice, but he pleaded his 
physical condition and that he would 
be obliged to go to the scene in a chaise. 
Leaving him, Greenleaf went to the 
scene by one street and Tudor by an- 
other. On the way Tudor was informed 
that if force was used to enter the house 
the bell of the “Old North” would be 
rung and the people would assemble 
to resist. The crowd answered his 
questions pleasantly and were quiet 
and orderly. When Sheafe and the 
others arrived on the scene, the people 
asked the name of the informer and 
would not assist the officers unless it 


groups. 
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was known. The officers declining to 
name the man, after consultation, and 
as evening was coming on, decided to 
desist and went to the Province House 
to tell the Governor what had hap- 
pened and the next day Governor 
Bernard summoned before him the offi- 
cers and other witnesses of the affair 
and prepared an account to transmit to 
the home government. 

A town meeting was held on the 8th 
of October at which it was voted to re- 
quest a copy of the testimony. The 
town also prepared a letter to be sent 
to Dennis DeBerdt, the agent of the 
province, then in England. In this they 
recited that Mr. Malcom had allowed 
the officers to enter all his apartments 
except one which he rented and of 
which he did not have the key. 

In the fall of 1768 Malcom led, with 
others, the mob which resisted the seiz- 
ure of Hancock’s sloop Liberty, by the 
Romney. Malcom, with others, threat- 
ened to throw the people of the Rom- 
ney overboard and Governor Bernard 
said of him: “This man was thought a 
fit person to be upon a Grand Jury be- 
fore whom his own Riots were to be in- 
quired into; who, having twice in a 
forcible manner set the laws at defiance 
with success, has thereby raised him- 
self to be a Mob Captain.” 

Malcom also is said to have landed 
one winter’s night, from one of his 
schooners anchored five miles below 
the town among the islands of the har- 
bor, sixty casks of wine. The wine was 
guarded by parties of men, armed with 
clubs and was deposited in various 
parts of the town. 

Captain Malcom died October 23, 
1769, aged forty-four years, and dur- 
ing the Seige of Boston his gravestone 
was a target for British bullets. Their 


marks can be distinctly seen today in 
the old slate stone. 

John Malcom, the second son of the 
first Michael, was born in Boston in 
1723 and was also identified with the 
troublous times in Boston preceding the 
Revolution. While a young man he saw 
some military service and was an en- 
sign in Samuel Waldo’s Regiment at 
the first siege of Louisburg in 1745. 
He was living at Georgetown in 1747, 
and had an interest in the sloop Sally 
and Betty which sailed from Boston to 
Barbadoes that year under convey of 
Admiral Knowles. He came to Boston 
in 1751 and owned in 1755 three-eighths 
of the sloop Sarah and Polly which he 
sent on a voyage from Boston to North 
Carolina and thence to Cork, Ireland. 

Just before 1770 Malcom dropped 
his title of “mariner” and became a 
“oentlemen,” as he had received the 
position of Tide Surveyor in the cus- 
toms and removed to Newport, R. I. 
While there he contracted a butcher’s 
bill to Samuel Smith, and did not pay 
Godfrey Wainwood, baker, for 162 
loaves of bread. This was sued for and 
Malcom got the Rev. John Moorehead 
of the Federal Street Church, Boston, 
where his children were baptized, to go 
bail for him. 

Rev. Ezra Stiles, Newport, wrote in 
his Diary, on February 24, 1770, “I 
am told that Mr. Malcom last week 
signified his Desires to some of the 
Brethren of the first Cong. Chh. here 
to partake with them in the Lord’s 
Supper last Lord’s day. His motion 
was declined. He is an officer in the 
Customs here, lately removed from 
Boston & settled here, & with his family 
attends that meeting. Tho’ a Congre- 
gationalist, yet not a Member in Com- 
munion with any Congreg. Chh: yet 
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to qualify for an office had received the 
Sacrament at an Episcopal Chh. I think 
in Boston. It is the declared principle 
of our Churches to receive to occasional 
Communions, 


any sober Communi- 
cants from any protestant Chhs., as 
Epis., Bapt., etc., if they should desire 
it. He pleaded this right. But the 
scruple arose on his morals, which are 
exceptionable.” 

John Malcom seems to have drifted 
to the Carolinas about this time when 
New England may have become too 
warm for his comfort. In 1771 William 
Tryon was governor of North Carolina 
and was having trouble with the patri- 
ots known as the “Regulators.” These 
patriots had banded together to assist 
any of their members whose goods had 
been seized, to rescue their goods or 
persons if they were arrested. 

The Regulators were worsted at the 
battle of Alamance and many of them 
were killed, the prisoners being cruelly 
treated by Tryon and his men among 
whom was John Malcom. The battle 
was on Thursday, May 16, 1771. Tryon 
sent Malcom and the sheriff with a let- 
ter to the Regulators summoning them 
to lay down their arms, surrender the 
ringleaders and submit to the laws. He 
gave them one hour to do this. They 
received the offer with disdain and 
cried, “Battle! Battle!” Tryon again 
sent Malcom to them to tell them he 
would fire. They cried, “Fire and be 
damned!” The action then commenced 
and several of the Regulators were 
killed. 


When the news reached Boston it 


created excitement and the Massachu- 
setts Spy of June 27, 1771, contained 
a letter signed Leonidas, in which Try- 
on was severely criticized for firing on 
the Regulators. When this issue of the 








Spy reached North Carolina it wa; 
ordered hung on the gallows and the: 
burnt, which was done. 

The Boston Post Boy of July 22. 
1771, published the following item: — 
“We are assured that the Aid-de-Camy 
who was sent by Governor Tryon to in- 
form the Regulators that the hour giv- 
en them was elapsed and he should im- 
mediately fire on them, was John Mal- 
com, Esq., late Tide Surveyor at New- 
port, Rhode Island, now Comptroller 
of his Majesty’s Customs for Curra- 
tuck in North Carolina.” 

We next hear of Malcom in a letter 
published in the Boston Gazette ot 
November 15, 1773. “As I have heard 
it said that a certain John Malcom was 
an Epitome of the whole Board of 
Worshipful Com ...s’, that they may 
see what special regard would be paid 
them, even in a part of the 
provinces, were they personally pres- 
ent, I desire you would publish the fol- 
lowing Extract of a Letter from Pow- 
nalborough, dated November 2, 1773. 

“Yesterday about 12 o'clock, we were 
saluted with three cheers at a distance 
and when approaching the Window to 
investigate the cause, we saw about 
30 sailors, surrounding an object which 
had more the appearance of the D—, 
then any Human being, but in Truth 
it was the Infamous J—n M—m, Esq.. 
who had rendered himself obnoxious to 
the Sailors by being an Informer. They 
surrounded Mr. Bradbury’s 
where Malcom was. 


remote 


house, 
After a stout re- 
sistance, John Irish was taken, being 
disarmed of Sword, Cane, Hat & Wig 
and was genteelly Tarred and Feath- 
erd; then after marching thro the 
Streets an Hour, was dismissed. We 
hope the great Rogues will not send a 
Fleet to protect him.” 
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Three months later the Gazette 
printed a letter from Portsmouth, dated 
February 4, 1774:— 

“Last week sailed from Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, the Brig Brothers, 
John Walker, master; His vessel had 
been seized last Fall by J. Malcom, 
then an officer at Sheepscot River, for 
want of a Register, and afterwards by 
one of his Majesty’s armed Vessels: 
But upon Application to the Board of 
Commissioners, she was cleared,—The 
Register of the Vessel having accident- 
ly been lost and no Fraud intended. 
Soon after the Seizure the said J. Mal- 
com was tarred and feathered by some 
Sailors at Pownalborough and carried 
about in that Condition for about an 
Hour and then dismissed.” 

On the night of May 18, 1770, about 
nine or ten o'clock, there was a fracas 
on Ann, now North Street, Boston, 
when one Owen Richard, a native of 
Wales, who had been a Custom House 
officer —a tidesman at Marblehead — 
was assaulted in front of the shop of 
one Abraham, a tailor. Richard’s hat 
and wig were knocked from his head 
and his nose was made to bleed. He 
got away and ran toward Hancock’s 
wharf where he was caught, placed in 
a cart and drawn by the people to the 
Custom House, in King, now State 
Street. Here he was stripped to the 
waist and smeared with a brush dipped 
in tar and feathers were then poured 
over him. On his breast was placed a 
label that he was a “common inform- 


er.” He was then drawn past the south 
side of the town house along Washing- 
ton Street to the Liberty Tree. 
In January, 1774, the Massachu- 
setts Spy, printed the following:— 
“Last Tuesday about 2 o’clock, Mr. 
George 


Robert Hewes was coming 


along Fore Street, near Capt. Samuel 
Ridgway’s, and found the redoubted 
John Malcom, standing over a small 
boy, who was pushing a little sled be- 
fore him, cursing, damning, threatning 
and shaking a very large cane with a 
very heavy ferril on it over his head. 
The boy at the time was perfectly 
quiet, notwithstanding which Malcom 
continued his threats of striking him, 
which Mr. Hewes conceiving if he 
struck him with that weapon he must 
have killed him outright, came up to 
him and said to him, ‘Mr. Malcom, I 
hope you are not going to strike this 
boy with that stick.’ Malcom returned, 
‘You are an impertinent rascal, it is 
none of your business.’ Mr. Hewes then 
asked him what the child had done to 
him. Malcom damned him and asked 
him if he was going to take his part. 
Mr. Hewes answered no further than 
this that he thought it was a shame for 
him to strike the child with such a club 
as that, if he intended to strike him. 

“Mr. Malcom on that damned Mr. 
Hewes, called him a vagabond, and said 
he would let him know he should not 
speak to a gentleman in the street. Mr. 
Hewes returned to that, he was neither 
a rascal nor vagabond, and though a 
poor man, was in as good credit in 
town as he was. Malcom called him a 
liar, and said he was not, nor ever 
would be. Mr. Hewes retorted, be that 
as it will, I never was tarred and feath- 
ered anyhow. On this Malcom struck 
him and wounded him deeply on the 
forehead so that Mr. Hewes for some 
time lost his senses. Capt. Godfrey, 
then present, interposed, and after some 
altercation Malcom went home, where 
the people gathering round, he came out 
and abused them greatly, saying, ‘You 
say I was tarred and feathered, and 
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that it was not done in a proper man- 
ner, damn you let me see the man that 
dares do it better! I want to see it done 
in the new-fashioned manner.’ 

“After Malcom had thus bullied the 
people some time and Mr. Usher, the 
constable, had persuaded him into the 
house, Mrs. Malcom threw up a sash 
and begged the people to go away. 
Malcom came suddenly behind her and 
pushing his naked sword through the 
opening, pricked Mr. Waddel in the 
breast, the bone stopping its course, 
which would otherwise have reached 
his vitals. MIr. Waddel on this made a 
stroke at the window with his cane, and 
broke a square of glass through which 
breach he again made a pass, and 
slightly wounded Mr. Waddel, who a 
second time returned the blow and 
Malcom withdrawing, the people dis- 
persed. 

“\Ir. Hewes, after having his wound 
taken care of, went to Justice Quincy 
and took out a warrant for Malcom 
and gave it to a constable, who went to 
\Malcom’s house to serve it, but found 
the doors shut against him, and was 
told by him from a window, that he 
would not be taken by him that day, 
as he should be followed by a damned 
mob, but would surrender tomorrow 
afternoon. Here the matter appeared 
to subside, till in the evening the peo- 
ple being informed of the outrages he 
had committed, the threatenings and 
defiance he had uttered and among 
other things, that he would split down 
the Yankees by dozens, and receive 20). 
sterling a head for every one he de- 
stroyed. They mustered and went to 
his house, which being barred against 
them, and he menacing with his loaded 
pistols, which he declared he would 
fire upon them if they came near him. 
They got ladders, and beating in an 


upper window, entered the house and 
took him without loss of blood, and 
dragging him out, put him on a sled, 
and amidst the huzzas of thousands, 
brought him into King Street. 

“Several gentlemen endeavoured to 
divert the populace from their intention 
alleging that he was open to the laws 
of the land, which would undoubtedly 
award a reasonable satisfaction to the 
parties he had abused. They answered 
he had been an old, impudent and mis- 
chievous offender ... he had joined in 
the murders at North Carolina... he 
had seized vessels on account of sailors 
having a bottle or two of gin on board 
... he had in office and otherwise, be- 
haved in the most capricious insulting, 
and daringly abusive manner, and on 
every occasion discovered the most 
rooted enmity to this country, and the 
defenders of its rights; that in case they 
let him go they might expect a like sat- 
isfaction as they had received in the 
of Richardson and the soldiers, 
and the other friends of government. 
With these and such like arguments, 
together with a gentle crowding of per- 
sons not of their way of thinking out of 
the ring, they proceeded to elevate Mr. 
Malcom from his sled into a cart, and 
stripping him’ to buff and breeches, 
gave him a modern jacket and hied him 
away to the Liberty Tree, where they 
proposed to him to renounce his pres- 
ent commission, and swear that he 
would never hold another inconsistent 
with the liberties of his country; but 
this he obstinately refused to do, and 
they carted him to the gallows, passed 
a rope round his neck, and threw the 
other end over the beam, as if they in- 
tended to hang him. But this ma- 
noeuvre he set at defiance. They then 
basted him for some time with a rope’s 
end, and threatened to cut his ears off, 
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and on this he complied, and they then 
brought him home. 

“See reader the effects of a govern- 
ment in which the people have no con- 
fidence. Let those who pretend to 
dread anarchy and confusion, at length 
be persuaded to join in the only meas- 
ure to be depended on for their preven- 
tion, viz. to put the administration into 
the hands of men reverenced and be- 
loved by the people.” 

Hewes says of Malcom that he was 
well known and quite obnoxious to the 
inhabitants as a tory of the meaner 
class; though Mr. James, who knew 
him, supposed him to have been a near 
relative of the more honorably distin- 
guished Whig merchant of the same 
name, Daniel Malcom, noted as the 
first who forcibly opposed the execu- 
tion of some of the odious revenue laws. 

John was quite another character. 
He lived (says Mr. Hewes) at the 
head of Cross Street, where he worked 
in some capacity for a man by the 
name of Scott. One day as Hewes was 
returning from dinner to his shop, he 
met Malcom at the mouth of the street 
cursing a small boy and shaking his 
heavy cane at him. The boy complained 
of his having turned over his chips the 
day before into the snow, and wanted 
to know what good that could do him: 
Then followed the chain of happenings 
described in the newspaper. 

Hewes afterwards stated that two 
pillow cases of feathers were produced 
and the crowd of men and boys started 
for Henchman’s wharf and took in a 
quantity of tar, where they stripped 
Malcom to waist and tarred him. They 
then carried him to Butcher’s Hall (the 
Custom House) and then to Shubael 
Hewes’ butcher’s market opposite Old 
South. Here, as in King Street, a flagel- 
lation was tried. Then they drove to 


the Liberty Tree, to the gallows on the 
Neck, back to the tree, to Butcher’s 
Hall, to Charlestown Ferry, and then 
to Copp’s Hill, flogging him at every 
one of those places. When left at the 
door of his house after four hours’ tor- 
ture, Malcom was almost frozen and 
rolled out of the cart like a log. Frost 
caused an affection which caused a por- 
tion of his skin to peel and he sent this 
with feathers to England as evidence. 

On February 1, 1774, Malcom ad- 
dressed a petition to Governor Hutch- 
inson and the General Court in which 
he stated that on the eve of 25th Janu- 
ary he was forced out of his house in 
Boston by a number of riotous persons 
armed with axes, clubs, etc. They tore 
off his clothes, notwithstanding the se- 
verity of the weather, tarred and feath- 
ered him, put him in a cart and other- 
wise illtreated him, and he prayed for 
relief. 

This petition was read in the Coun- 
cil and sent down to the House of Rep- 
resentatives who ordered that the peti- 
tioner have leave to withdraw. The 
petition is not in the Massachusetts Ar- 
chives, but a copy is among the manu- 
scripts of the Earl of Dartmouth. 

\Mialcom’s case was laid before the 
House of Parliament, March 11, 1774, 
but no action seems to have been taken. 

On March 12, 1774, occurred the 
funeral of Lieutenant-Governor Oliver, 
and Malcom, following in the funeral 
procession, was insulted by boys who 
also gave three cheers at the close of 
the affair. 

Later in the year the Boston news- 
papers printed a letter from London 
dated October 18, 1774, stating that 
“when Mr. John Malcomb, an officer 
of the customs at Boston, was led, 
tarred and feathered, to the gallows, 
with a rope about his neck, he was 
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asked by one of the mob whether he 
was not thirsty, which was natural to a 
man expecting to be hanged. The un- 
fortunate officer of the customs, as well 
as he could speak, answered ‘yes,’ and 
immediately a large bow! of strong tea 
was put in his hands, with orders to 
drink to the King’s health. Whether it 
was owing to loyalty or thirst is not 
material, but poor Malcomb half emp- 
tied the bowl. He was then told he 
must mend his draught, and drink to 
the Queen’s health. Though he had 
done his utmost for the King, he found 
he must do something for the Queen: 
and having taken off half the remainder 
of the bowl, he presented it back to the 
persons from whom he had received it. 
‘Hold! Hold!’ cries his friend, ‘You are 
not to forget the rest of the royal fam- 
ily; come, drink to the Prince of Wales. 
Replenish, replenish,’ cries the loyal 
American, and instantly poor Malcomb 
saw two quarts more of what he was 
heartily sick of. ‘Make haste,’ cries an- 
other loyal American; you have nine 
more healths to drink before you ar- 
rive at the gallows. 

For God’s sake, gentlemen, be 
merciful. I am ready to burst if I drink 
a drop more. I shall die.’ 

“*Suppose you do,’ cries one of the 
mob. ‘You die in a good cause, and it 
is as well to be drowned as hanged.’ 
Immediately the drenching horn was 
put to his mouth, to the health of the 
Bishop of Osnaburg, and having gone 
through the other eight, he turned pale, 
shook his head, and instantly filled the 
bowl, which he had just emptied. 

“‘What,’ says the American, ‘Are 
you sick of the royal family?’ 

“*No,’ replies Malcomb, ‘My stom- 
ack nauseates the tea, it rises at it like 
poison.’ 

“*And yet, you rascal,’ returns the 
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American, ‘Your whole fraternity at 
the Customs house would drench us 
with this poison, and we are to have 
our throats cut if it will not stay upon 
our stomachs.’ 

“The merciful Americans desisted 
and the procession was continued to- 
wards the gallows.” 

The following note, it is said, was 
sent to several churches in the town, 
viz.: “John Malcom desires Prayers of 
the Christian People of this Congrega- 
tion, that the vile Abuse received on the 
25th Day or Evening of January last 
past, from a vile rebellious Mob, with- 
out Provocation, may be sanctified to 
him and his family; and that he may 
bless God that his Usefulness is still 
spared, and that he is greatly recovered 
from his dreadful Wounds and Bruises 
he then received from the bloody and 
cruel Hands of these cruel Mortals here 
below. May God forgive them.” 

On Wednesday, May 4th, sailed the 
Active man of war, Captain Talbott, 
for England, with whom went passen- 
ger, the famous Squire Malcom of Bos- 
ton. The London newspapers of July 
2d inform us that “Mr. John Malcomb, 
an officer of the Customs at Boston, 
who was tarred and feathered and led 
to the gallows, with a rope about his 
neck, and threatened to be hanged, and 
whose house and furniture were de- 
stroyed, is arrived in town. He came 
on board the Active man of war. After 
he got on board, it is said, he was of- 
fered £200 sterling by the people of 
Boston in satisfaction of his damages.” 

Governor Hutchinson soon followed 
Malcom to England and on July 1, 

774, had an interview with King 
George. The King said to him: “I see 
they threatened to pitch and feather 
you.” Hutchinson replied: “Tar and 
feather, may it please your Majesty; 
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but I don’t remember that I was threat- 
ened with it.” On this Lord Dartmouth 
exclaimed: “Oh When Malcom 
was tarred and feathered the committee 
for tar and feathering blamed the peo- 
ple for doing it, because it was a pun- 
ishment for a higher person. We sup- 
pose you was intended.” 

John Adams referred to Malcom in 
an article in the Boston Gazette of 
February 20, 1775, over his signature 
“Nova-anglus.” 

“Malcom was injured as much against 
the inclinations and judgment of the 
Whigs as the Tories .. . Malcom was 
such an oddity, as naturally to excite 
the curiosity and ridicule of the lowest 
class of people, wherever he went; had 
been active in battle against the Regu- 
lators in North Carolina, who were 
thought in Boston to be an injured peo- 
ple. A few weeks before, he had made 
a seizure at Kennebec River, 150 miles 
from Boston, and by some imprudence 
had excited the wrath of the people 
there in such a degree, that they tarred 
and feathered him over his clothes. He 
comes to Boston to complain. The 
news of it was spread in town. It was 
a critical time when the passions of the 
people were warm. Malcom attacked 
a lad in the street, and cut his head 
with a cutlas in return for some words 
from the boy, which I suppose were ir- 
ritating. The boy ran bleeding through 
the street to his relations, of whom he 
had many. As he passed the street, the 
people inquired into the cause of his 
wounds, and a sudden heat arose 
against Malcom, which neither Whigs 
nor Tories, tho’ both endeavored, could 
restrain, and produced the injuries of 
which he justly complained. . . . Why 
he petitioned the General Court, unless 
he was advised to it by the Tories, to 
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make a noise, I know not. That Court 
had nothing to do with it. He might 
have brought his action against the 
trespassers, but never did. He chose to 
go to England and get £200 a year, 
which would make his tarring the luck- 
iest incident of his life.” 

The words of a Salem loyalist in 
London, probably portray the fate of 
Malcom: “Those who bring property 
here may do well enough, but for those 
who expect reimbursement for losses, 
or a supply for present support, will 
find to their cost the hand of charity 
very cold; the latter may be kept from 
starving, and beyond that their hopes 
are vain. ‘Blessed is he,’ said Pope, 
‘that expecteth nothing, for he shall 
never be disappointed.’ ”’ 

An example of the practice of tar and 
feathering as adopted by British sol- 
diers, occurred in the winter of 1775. 
Thomas Ditson (born 1741) of Bille- 
rica is said to have purchased a gun of 
a soldier and by another account to 
have urged a soldier to desert. On 
March 9, 1775, he was stripped, tarred, 
and feathered and drawn on a truck 
through the principal streets of Boston 
to the music of “Yankee Doodle,” the 
original words of which, it is said, were 
then first used. 

“The Selectmen met to examine into 
the affair of this Morning when a 
Countryman was tard & feathered and 
carried thro’ the Streets of this Town 
by a large Party of Soldiers of the 47th 
Regiment, headed by Col. Nesbit. 
Thomas Ditson of Billerica, the Per- 
son Tar’d & Feathered was sent for. 
The Town Clerk was directed to Copy 
a letter for the Selectmen of Billerica.” 
So reads the entry in the records of the 
Board of Selectmen of Boston. 
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Notes on THoven Varn Rugs 


3y Marcaret JEWELL 


Y attention was first called to 

this type of rug by a friend in 

Portland, Maine, who owned 
It looked like a hooked rug, but 
was evidently woven. It had come 
from a house where we both must have 
seen it for many years, but it never 
had been in a light. It has 
flowers in watermelon pink on a light 
green ground, with a narrow border of 
black. A year later, I bought a woven 
rug in Hopkinton, N. H., but nothing 
was known about it except that it had 
been found in the vicinity. Somewhat 
later I bought another one that had 
been found near Lyndeborough, N. H. 
This has been given to the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society. 

The clue to their origin came in my 
own house. For many years I have had 
some rugs which were woven by the 
Shaker family at Alfred, Maine, of nar- 
row strips of the car-seat plush made 
at the Goodall Mill in Sanford, Maine, 
with a warp of carpet thread. I hap- 


44 


one. 


strong 


pened to notice that with the narrow 
woven strip it made a small square of 
about the same size as the square which 
shows in the woven yarn rugs. Then I 
remembered that the earlier owners of 
the green rug had been well acquainted 
with the Alfred Shakers. Consequent- 
ly, when J next saw some of the older 
members of the Shaker family at Sab- 
bathday Lake, I asked if they had ever 
made woven yarn rugs. They said cer- 
tainly, and that what they made had a 
narrow black border and that doubt- 
less the Alfred family had also made 
them. 

No dealer that I have asked has been 
able to tell me their origin definitely, 
but I saw one in a country house in 
Maine, and was told that an older gen- 
eration had been in the habit of going 
to the Shakers. A very worn one at a 
dealer’s had come from an auction near 
Laconia. 

Last year I saw one with a floral vat- 
tern in Londonderry, N.H., which had 
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THoven Darn Rug made by New Hampshire Shakers 
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been found locally, and Mrs. Melledge 
had been told by some one in a neigh- 
boring town, that when people wanted 
a rug they sent the wool to the Shakers 
to weave. This would have been to 
Canterbury. Later that day I saw one 
in Pembroke which had the cornucopia 
pattern. This was unusually large. Mr. 
Clyde Brown of Franklin had had a 
few, and the seller of one had told him 
that a woman in Nashua had made 
them. 

Mrs. Darling of Newbury, Vt., of the 
“Ox Bow Shops,” says that in Ver- 
mont they are called “Shaker Rugs.” 
The last remaining Shaker settlement 
in that region was at Enfield, east of 
Lebanon, N. H., and this was closed 
several years ago. 

Every woman in the country had a 
piece bag, and could get burlap. With a 
piece of charcoal she could mark out a 
semi-geometric pattern or draw what 


I have heard called “blummies” (1 
think that word was made from blos- 
som and lump). The combination of 
colors was a question of what she had 
on hand, or her skill with the dye pot. 
I have never seen a woven rug which 
was not done in a good combination of 
colors. And the designs all have looked 
as if they had been taken from the lit- 
tle French and German pattern books 
which were used in the 60’s and 70’s for 
what was then called “worsted work” 
but now labelled “petit point.” Some 
of these were printed in colors, so the 
worker only had to copy them. And 
the stitch for the square of canvas 
could perfectly well be used for the 
square of weaving instead. Even the 
one rug which I have seen woven with 
rags instead of wool, had the same type 
of design and the color combination 
was good. These same designs were 
also used for card-board book marks. 








Preserve the Charm of the New England Willage 


By Horace WeELLs SELLERS 


R. Newton C. Brainard’s ap- 
peal on behalf of the vanish- 
ing charm of our New Eng- 
land villages, printed in the last issue 
of Otp-Time New ENGLAND, deserves 
thought, and should arouse 
sympathetic echoes in response, even 
if the spirit of the age seems to make 
one’s aesthetic and sentimental feelings 
almost futile where the popular idea of 
progress is concerned. 
I recall what seemed to be the first 
invasion of the village green at Long- 
meadow, Mass., where one of the old 


serious 


dwellings that faced it had given way 
to a public school building of stand- 
ardized design facing one end of the 
green, and then I believe an 
equally conspicuous community house 
has displaced another old dwelling at 
the opposite end, both being out of ac- 
cord with the environment. This in- 
trusion upon the original aspect of the 
green seemed at the time especially un- 
called for as there was, as there still is, 
vacant ground available on the out- 
skirts of the village, but the desire to 
make a profitable real estate deal per- 
haps induced the owners of the old 
houses to thus encourage -their 
placement. Here, I fancy, is the crux 
of the situation in most cases where 
our villages suffer the transformation 
to which Mr. Brainard refers. 

If, as Mr. Brainard suggests, real 
estate owners could be made to realize 
the value of such original conditions as 
made the 1875 aspect of Main Street, 
Fast Hartford, a delight to strangers 
from less fortunate parts of the coun- 


since 


dis- 
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try, public opinion might find some 
such solution as that referred to in the 
last issue respecting the Oxford Pres- 
ervation Trust. 

Old England seems to be facing simi- 
lar problems under the existing changes 
in social and economic conditions, al- 
though with a more homogeneous pop- 
ulation racially there seems to be more 
likelihood of awakening interest in his- 
toric associations, even if the destruc- 
tive tendencies of man, when prompted 
by self-interest, seems to be evident 
the world over. 

Without disparaging our own fine 
efforts towards the preservation of our 
landmarks, there seems to have been 
somewhat greater foresight in England 
in dealing with the situation although 
the destructive tendencies there have 
not been so great or rapid as with us. 

At a recent meeting in London to 
consider the report of the Fund for the 
Preservation of Ancient Cottages, un- 
der the auspices of the Royal Society 
of Arts, the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, who presided, said in the course 
of his introductory remarks what seems 
to apply with equal force to New as to 
Old England, namely: “As this Nation 
grows old we find more and more the 
necessity of keeping sanctuaries for the 
human foot and human mind.” In re- 
ferring to the ancient villages with their 
indigenous architecture ‘and native 
craftsmanship and the present tend- 
encies toward bungalow building and 
suburban development, Mr. Macdonald 
said “in our pilgrimages in search of 
peace and happiness and beauty in the 
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country” we are apt to realize that 
many of our modern dwelling places 
are absolutely dead from birth, lack- 
ing the characteristic that makes the 
ancient cottage seem “to meet us half 
way with welcoming and encircling 
arms.” Or as he further expressed it, 
how in wandering through the country- 
side you are often at the turn in the 
road “received, as it were, into the arms 
of a quiet peaceful settlement .. . that 
seems to have been waiting there for 
vears and years to receive you as the 
only pilgrim.” 

Speaking for England, Mr. Mac- 
donald dwelt upon the importance and 
necessity of preserving the aspect of 
the villages as sanctuaries for ourselves 
just as we provide sanctuaries for our 
birds and flora and fauna. He urged 
in closing his remarks that we should 
“not allow those expressions of home 
life of our ancestors to pass altogether 
out of our experience” but “as men and 
women of taste, and men and women 
of good sentiments it is our duty as 
citizens to preserve such places and 
those experiences” for posterity. 

It is interesting to note that these 
sentiments were expressed by the lead- 
er of the Labor Party in England and 
it makes us wonder how long it will be 
before popular interest in our own his- 
toric landmarks will be so general as to 
prompt our own representatives of la- 
bor to voice similar appreciation of 
their value as examples of works cre- 
ated, as Mr. Macdonald expressed it, 
at the time when heart and hand went 
into the production of everything that 
enters as an element into the home life. 

Without dwelling too long on the dis- 
cussion at this meeting of the Royal 
Society it may be pertinent to add, as 


common to experience in our own land, 
that Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in the course 
of his remarks on the subject, described 
the economic revolution in progress as 
a contradiction compared with former 
revolutions. In the past, he said, it has 
not been the people who built the ca- 
thedrals who later endeavored to de- 
stroy them and smash the images, but 
today “it is the same people who pur- 
sue the country and ruin the country.” 
“You have,” he adds, “perpetually a 
number of uninstructed, ill educated 
but rightly inspired people, pouring 
out from the detestable industrial cities 
and trying to live something more like 
the ancient and healthy life of man, 
with the unfortunate result that they 
carry out with them all the most de- 
testable characteristics of the detest- 
able civilization from which they flee.” 
In thus expressing himself with char- 
acteristic force Mr. Chesterton had in 
mind what he describes as “the old hu- 
man English cottage” that reflects the 
spirit and habits of life of the genera- 
tions which created it “a living hu- 
man historical thing,’ while the people 
who are attracted by the ancient vil- 
lage and its environment build their 
bungalows and stereotyped improve- 
ments to the destruction of the very 
thing they have sought. 

Mr. Brainard does well to remind us 
of what has been taking place in our 
New England towns with an incalcu- 
lable loss not only of that which is in- 
trinsically beautiful, but of that which 
reflects the taste, home life and culture 
of the people who created the village 
green and its encircling homesteads 
under the guardianship of the Meet- 
inghouse as the center of the spiritual 
and social life of the community. 





Interior of a Grist Mill near Littleton, N. B. 


FROM A PHCTOGRAPH MADE ABOUT 1575 


HE Baker Library of the Grad- A Correction. In the January, 1929, 


issue of this magazine appeared the por- 
trait of Col. William Stephens Smith 
(see page 130) who married Abigail 
Adams, daughter of John Adams. In- 
advertently the name was printed Wi!- 
liam C. Smith. 


uate School of Business Ad- 
ministration lacks the first ten 
volumes of our “Bulletin,” being serial 
numbers one to twenty inclusive. The 
gift of these would be much appreciated. 
Address Mr. Howard Corning, Baker 


Library, Soldier’s Field, Boston. 























